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CIVIL ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 


IN THE CITY OF NEW-YORK. 


In a commercial community, every thing connected with the admi- 
nistration of justice, and particularly the prompt and vigorous enforce- 
ment of legal liabilities, is so important, that no apology is necessary 
on our part, for calling public attention to a few observations on the 
subject. We do not now purpose to allude to criminal, nor to minor 
civil courts, but only to those of general civil jurisdiction, and the 
proceedings therein; a theme sufficiently copious for the limits of a 
monthly periodical. 

After all the efforts of the legislature to promote the administration 
of justice, in this great commercial emporium, it must be admitted, 
with regret and mortification, that all those efforts have fallen far short 
of the accomplishment of the design, and that, at the present mo- 
ment, every avenue to justice is practically choked up by the exces- 
sive accumulation of business; by the non-performance of the duties 
which devolve upon our courts. So great is the obstruction, that the 
laborer is thereby deprived of the wages necessary for his immediate 
wants; the merchant delayed in the collection of his valid claims, 
until whelmed in bankruptcy and ruin; the widow and the orphan 
thwarted in the settlement of their estates, until rendered nearly or 
quite valueless by procrastination, or exhausted by fees and disburse- 
ments; and, though last, not least, the dishonest debtor, though sol- 
vent, deliberately i incurs heavy costs of litigation, to procure the great 
delay thereby afforded, which hence becomes the cause, as well as the 
effect, of the great and unnecessary accumulation of contested suits. 
These evils, long and severely felt, and deeply regretted by every one 
at all conversant with the subject, have been looked upon as natural 
sequents of the late commercial difficulties, or as arising from defects 
in the laws organizing and regulating the practice of our respective 
courts. Few have inquired, and fewer have examined, to ascertain 
how far these evils might be obviated by proper exertion on the part 
of the Judges, to whom the laws have confided the important trust of 
enforcing obedience to its mandates. 

In England, with a population equal to the whole of the United 
States, two courts—the court of king’s bench, and the court of 
common pleas— consisting of but twelve justices and judges in 
both, dispose of all the great mass of common law business arising in 
that great commercial nation. Here, the legislature has not been 
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wanting in the creation of a sufficient number of officers. In this 
city alone, are three law courts; a superior court with three justices ; 
a court of common pleas, with five, and a circuit judge of the first 
circuit, comprising, beside this city, only the inconsiderable counties of 
Kings and Richmond; and each authorized to be kept perpetually 
open. Still, they are deeply burthened with an overwhelming load 
of pending litigations. In all the judicial circuits of the state, ex- 
cept the first, the circuit judges are ex officio vice chancellors ; but in 
this circuit, a vice chancellor is specially provided, to dispose of the 
equity business, thereby relieving the circuit judge of equity duties. 
Neither of these courts have the final disposition of important ques- 
tions of law or equity, but the supreme court, or the chancellor, and 
the court for the correction of errors, beside, are occupied a great part 
of their time in determining questions carried up from this city. 

Still, the wheels of justice move tardily. They are so badly clogged, 

that they might almost as well stand still. More than fifteen hundred 
causes, arising in this one city, are in readiness for trial. Some of 
these have been ready for trial, or hearing, three to five years, and 
upward. More than fifteen thoysand dollars’ increase of costs and 
expenses is incurred monthly, from the delay ; to say nothing of the 
immense amount of property locked up from use. Indeed, so enor- 
mous becomes the expense, and so many the new and unheard of 
items of fees, occasioned by delays, that lawyers, clerks, sheriffs, and 
judges, are beginning to be considered by many, as a common society 
of extortioners. 

The evils of this delay are incalculably great. Must they be en- 
dured for ever? The alteration of the constitution and laws is slow 
as a remedy, and is not of itself always effectual, as past re age ea 
have abundantly shown. Can then these evils be obviated? This is 
now the question. Improvement in the manner and the energy of 
conducting business, on the part of the judges, is a remedy, applicable 
at any time, to almost any extent; and if persisted in, will overcome 
every present obstruction, notwithstanding the defects in the laws 
themselves. Without the least disrespect | to any of our judges, and 
certainly without any intention to refiect upon the motives of either, 
we shall venture to make some few observations touching the pro- 
ceedings : 

I. Before the vice chancellor of the first circuit ; 
Il. Before the circuit judge of the first circuit ; 

III. In the superior court of the city of New-York; and, 

IV. In the court of common pleas for the city and county of New- 
York. 

I. The creation of a vice chancellor in this circuit, to dispose exclu- 
sively of equity causes, was intended to remedy the long-complained 
of ‘evil of delay in that department. From some cause, whether from 
the great increase of litigation or otherwise, the designed object has 
not been accomplished. On the contrary, with the protracted expe- 
riments of four or five years, and the application of the well-intended 
efforts of the present vice chancellor, this branch of our judiciary is 
more obstructed with business, and hus less despatch in disposing of 
the same, than any other. At the October term, (1838,) the calendar 
was made up as usual in four classes, thus: First class, of bills taken 
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as confessed, fifty-two causes; second, of pleas and demurrers, thirteen ; 
third, of causes on bills and answers, fifty-one ; fourth, of causes on 
bill, answer, and replication and on pleadings and proofs, one hundred 
and seventy-two. 

The first class of causes, with no opposition, merely formal fore- 
closures of mortgages, is summarily disposed of. Causes in the 
second class, usually require short arguments, as to the application of 
mere questions of practice, and perchance of law, to undisputed facts. 
The third class is likewise not tedious. It comprises those causes 
which the complainant is content to have argue -d upon the defendant’s 
own version of facts. The fourth class embraces all causes wherein 
proofs are taken. All other causes have precedence to them. It 
might well be termed the ‘deferred class.’ It is the depositary of a 
huge mass of procrastinated business. 

The first cause in this class, on the last October calendar, was at 
issue and ready for hearing, in 1528; the second, in 1831; the dates 
of issue of the successive causes range from that time downward to 
the present year. Thus it is plain, that this class now contains the 
bulk of the contested suits instituted in this circuit within the last 
seven years, and even longer. beside these four classes of calendar 
causes, another class of business claims a share of the vice chancel- 
lor’s attention. We allude to special motions. To this business, the 
second and fourth Tuesday in each month during vacations, and 
Monday of each week durimg terms, are devoted, in preference to 
all other business. These motions consist of pre liminary applications 
to grant and dissolve injunctions, to appoint receivers, to set aside 
proceedings, etc., and in deciding which, the whole merits of causes 
are often successively considered and passed upon. With this 
amount of business undisposed of, and bearing constantly in mind 
the great injury suitors are suffering by delay, the vice chancellor 
ought to husband well his time, and, to that end, should prevent every 
unnecessary reading of papers, and preclude all prolix argument 
upon questions already well settled. He ought, generally, to be able 
to determine at once, on the statement of a case, whether there is 
any room for discussion as to the law, or for the detailed reading of 
papers as to the facts; and if none, the matter should be disposed of 
at once. By adopting this course, a justice of our state supreme 
court often disposes of some hundred and more special motions in a 
day; when, to have read the papers on which they are founded, 
would have consumed weeks. The vice chancellor ‘ought to come 
into court early, and stay late, and never take papers for examination, 
or consume time in writing opinions, except in cases of real doubt 
and substantial difficulty. Certainly, he should never spend time to 
give, much less write, reasons, merely to satisfy the party decided 
against, or to acquaint the bar or the public of his extensive erudi- 
tion. There is more occasion for, and the less apology for the lack 
of, despatch of business before him. The amount of property locked 
up in his court is immense, and his decisions can be — and whatever 
his decision, in cases involving any considerable property and doubts 
as to equity, will be — appealed from, in spite of all learned reasons 
for his conclusions. The great object should be, to unclog the wheels 
of justice; to remove at once that great mass of causes, in which 
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no real questions of law or of fact are pending; where nothing but 
downright wilfulness and fault of one of the parties invites the liti- 
gation. ‘To draw a correct conclusion as to how far the vice chan- 
cellor acts up to these views, we will give a brief history of his pro- 
ceedings, at the above-mentioned October term —a pretty fair spe- 
cimen of his modus operandi in doing business. 

On the first day of the term, at twelve o’clock at noon, the vice chan- 
cellor took his seat, with a full bar in attendance, say seventy-five to one 
hundred lawyers, anxious for an opportunity to give their causes a jog. 
Instead of taking up business, even at that late hour, he proceeded, 
with great solemnity and due deliberation, to read his decisions in 
two causes. Thus he occupied one whole hour, incontinently sup- 
posing the members of the bar in attendance greatly edified, when 
in truth, vexed patience, and burning indignation at the unnecessary 
delay, obviously obstructed the hearing of a single sentence of these 
learned opinions, which were written, and might have been at once 
handed to the clerk, so that persons interested might examine for 
themselves. Is it not intolerable, that so many should not merely des- 
pair at the ‘law’s delay,’ but should also be compelled to endure the 
vanity, ifnot the insolence of office, in thus consuming time to write, ay, 
to read also, these long yarns of legal disquisition? The vice chan- 
cellor is not, however, alone in this unnecessary prolixity. It ap- 
pears to be a distemper, almost universally prevalent with American 
judges. Our learned judges may have fallen into the erroneous suppo- 
sition, that because the popular principle of our government dictates 
that political questions should be discussed in a manner readily to be 
understood by all classes of the people; and that, inasmuch as the 
mass of the people are the eventual judges of even the judicial deci- 
sions, they should therefore spin out their decision of a cause, as 
they would a speech to a popular assembly, just before election. But 
a judicial decision should, above all other things, be characterized by 
brevity, and a strict adherence to law and equity, without regard to 
popular notions. But to return to the vice chancellor. After deli- 
vering himself of the two learned opinions, he proceeded to hear a 
number of ex parte and other uncontested motions. These consumed 
but little time. After granting several decrees in mortgage cases, 
taken as confessed, which are mere matters of course, he actually 
reached the contested special motions, when three o’clock P. M. ar- 
rived, and the court, as in duty bound, adjourned for dinner ; but, al- 
together unnecessarily, adjourned for the day. He might have held 
court three or four hours, at least, after dinner. Certainly it would 
not incommode him nor the bar so much as it does some of the liti- 
gating parties to have their suits postponed from term to term, and 
from year to year. 

On Tuesday morning, at ten A. M., the court was again opened ; 
the special motions of Monday taken up, and actually finished, by 
three o’clock p.m. The court then adjourned till the next Monday ; 
no doubt greatly overcome with the burthen of its immense labors ! 
The second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth, and ninth weeks 
passed off in pretty much the same manner, without a single cause in 
the second, third, or fourth classes being touched. -On the tenth 
week, after hearing divers motions, the court adjourned for the term, 
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having advecea some twenty days to npeedil motions, two to taking 
decrees i in suits not opposed ; and not a moment to what should be 
the legitimate business of the term, namely, the hearing of really con- 
tested causes. What a perversion of justice! A court instituted by 
law to decide matters in controversy, deliberately determine to post- 
pone all cases of real controversy! It will naturally be asked, what 
was the vice chancellor about, the residue of the ‘time? Was he 
idle? Ohno! No doubt he kept constantly at work, after his way ; 
slowly plodding through endless papers, and writing opinions almost 
endless ; oft times busily engaged in taxing costs, at one dollar to one 
dollar and fifty cents per bill, allowing injunctions at one dollar twen- 
ty-five cents each, and other similar business. appropriately appertain- 
ing to the office of a master inchancery. ‘These last duties the law 
has improperly given the vice chancellor as a privilege, rather than 
imposed as a duty, to help make up an insufficient salary. Pro- 
ceeding at this rate, what a hopeful chance of getting a cause, in the 
fourth class, to a hearing in the course of ten years! Under these 
circumstances, is it not the duty of the vice chancellor to quicken 
his own movements, shorten arguments, hold court more hours, 
plod less over cases, write shorter and fewer opinions, and read none, 

and thus put things on a better footing? Is it not intolerable, that he 
should sit and hear long-spun arguments on questions of practice, or 
upon any mere interlocutory motion !—and more so, that he should, in- 
stead of deciding these cases on the spot, take the papers, keep them 
under consideration for weeks or months, and then write and read solemn 
opinions thereupon? If unable to do full justice to all, by the most 
satisfactory examination of cases, should he not divide the labors that 
he can bestow, so that all parties may get their proportion !—and not 
allow those getting a chance to be heard, to take vengeance for the 
previous delay, by consuming as much time as they please ? If he 
cannot, by some means, quicken the heretofore tardy footsteps of 
justice in his court, would he not do himself a credit, and give the sta- 
tute a reproving commentary, by ceasing his ineffectual efforts, and re- 
signing his offic e at once! Tn the mean time, we suggest as improve- 
ments : 


1. Until all the old cases are finished, hold court every day at least 
eight hours. 

2. Have certain hours in each day to attend to taxing costs, grant- 
ing injunctions, and other chamber business. 

Take the statement of counsel, that the proof of service of no- 
tices of motions is regular, or let the clerk examine before he files 
them, and not spend hours, every motion day, to hear the same read. 

4. Hear a statement of facts on special and other motions, and not 
require papers to be read ; never permit over five minutes’ argument 
upon a motion, exclusive of the statement of the facts; take no pa- 
pers; write no opinion; decide every motion at the time it is made. 

5. In calendar causes, never write an opinion longer than merely 
to state the propositions, and a reference to, not a comment upon, 
authorities therefor, and certainly never read an opinion. 

6. Never forget, for a moment, that hundreds are suffering grievous 


delay, and some almost starvation, for want of the efficient exertions 
of the court. 

















































Civil Administration of Justice. 

Il. The circuit court of the first circuit. This court tries all 
issues of fact in the supreme court, arising in this circuit. Many of 
these suits involve important legal principles, as well as large pro- 
perty, and in which the opinion of the supreme court must be ob- 
tained, before the parties will be satisfied. It is of great importance, 
therefore, that its calendar be kept unclogged, that those suits may 
get before the supreme court in the cheapest and shortest possible 
way. Annually, six regular circuit courts are provided by law to be held 
in this city ; beside, the circuit judge may hold adjourned circuits as he 
pleases. As his sole official business, beside holding very brief cir- 
cuits in Kings and Richmond counties, is in this eity, one would sup- 
pose he might continue his court from day to day, week to week, 
and month to month, so long as any of his duties were left undone. 
A cause should always have opportunity to be tried within two or 
three months after issue joined. But so far from this being the 
true state of business in this court, two to three years of defended 
causes are undisposed of. ‘There is no reasonable prospect of getting 
a judgment in one of these causes for years after its commencement. 
A party may therefore, in many instances, better submit to waive his 
rights, than attempt to enforce them. However well prepared, in the 
outset, for the contest, the law of chances are wofully against him, 
that his witness will die, move away, and unawares leave the country, 
or the defendant fail at home, or decamp, before a trial. The dis- 
honest defendant calculates deliberately upon throwing this sovereign 
impediment — a chivalric glove — before the claims of his creditors, 
and boldly bids defiance to justice. 

The causes upon our circuit calendars the past year have num- 
bered thus: At February circuit, five hundred and ninety-two ; 
March, five hundred ; May, three hundred and fifty ; July, three hun- 
dred and nineteen; October, five hundred and ninety-five. At the 
February circuit, there was a ‘run’ on the calendar. Since then, the 
court have not, at any term, proceeded in regular order below num- 
ber fifty; and never, at one circuit, actually disposed of half that 
number. From the best information we can obtain, we believe that, 
exclusive of inquests and causes taken up out of order on the 
calendar, on account of their brevity, not more than seventy causes 
have actually been tried during the whole of the year 1838. During 
the same period, there have probably been taken fifteen hundred to 
two thousand inquests, 7. e., verdicts where no defence is made. For 
these inquests, the circuit judge has received from four to five thou- 
sand dollars fees, intwo anda half dollars for each cause put on the 
calendar. This business must, of course, be done. It is brief, and pays 
well. As for litigated causes, they are long and tedious. They 
must be postponed. The plaintiffs get sickened by the delay, and 
compromise their claims. 

Before alluding to improvements in the purview of the judge him- 
self, we will mention a few that might be made by the legislature. 
The law allows circuit judges a confessedly inadequate salary. To 
make up for this inadequacy, the legislature conferred upon them the 
right to fees for divers services, in addition to their salaries. In this 
circuit, expenses were imposed greater than in other circuits ; there- 
fore provision was made to enhance the income of its judgeship. 
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The siitieitait county judges, and other supreme court commission- 
ers, in this city, were and are prohibited the performance of the ac- 
customed duties, in suits in the supreme court, except in the absence 
of the circuit judge. This provision was to him a monopoly of the 
fees. Beside, the judge of this circuit is allowed an extra fee of two 
and a half dollars for entering a cause on the term calendar ‘ not ex- 
ceeding twice.’ In the present state of the calendar, he seldom fails, 
in defended suits, of getting this enormous calendar fee ‘ twice,’ 7. e., 
five dollars in each. Not over half the defended causes are ever 
tried. The delays are so great, that the suitors get ‘ tired down,’ 
and settle their claims as best they can. Much time must necessarily 
be spent at chambers, To insure viciously tampering fees, much 
time, which could otherwise be spent in the trial of causes, is con- 
sumed at chambers. 

Our circuit judge’s annual income may, by our best information, be 
safely estimated thus: His salary, eighte en hundred dollars ; coluuidiécr 
fees, five thousand to six thousand dollars; chamber fees, including 
three dollars on each motion for a new trial, two thousand dollars ; 
in the aggregate, nearly ten thousand dollars per annum. This is the 
fault of the law, and not of the judge. About one week of each 
term is usually occupied in what is called taking inquests, 7. e., when 
the defendant will not swear he has any defence, mere formal ver- 
dicts are taken. As the law is, the cause must be placed on the 
calendar, two and a half dollars paid the judge, half a dollar to the 
sheriff, three dollars to the j jury, beside other sundry fees to witnesses, 
sheriffs, criers, and attorneys; all this, in order to try a claim, which 
the defendant does not, in truth, pretend to contest, though Sox sheer 
delay he has put in a plea. But the farce is gone through with; the 
attorney draws the subpoenas and tickets; the sheriff serves them on 
the witnesses; the jury are sworn ‘ well and truly to try,’ etc., and 
are then empannelled. Witnesses are sworn as to the undenied sig- 
nature of the bill ; the witnesses’ amount of compensation is recorded ; 
then the jury are asked to hearken to the ‘ verdict as the court has 
recorded it ;’ the jury receive on the spot their three dollars to say 
nothing; the judge sits quietly on his ‘bench,’ possibly looks on ; 
perhaps reads a newspaper, perchance converses with the bar; but 
more probably, is industriously doing chamber business, and running 
up scores of lucrative fees ; the crier holds the Bible ; : the clerk the 
while does the machine business. Is not this a virtual pantomime, 
non-essential, extravagantly expensive, and degrading? Why not 
provide by law, that in actions on liquidated claims, notes, bonds, 
etc., then be endorsed and made part of the declaration items of the 
claim? Also the plaintiff, agent or attorney’s affidavit as to the amount 
accrued; when, and in certain cases, for what; and the same be 
served as usual on defendant ? And that if defendant does endorse on 
his plea the particulars of his set off, if any, and a proper affidavit of 
definite merits, judgment be rendered for the amount of the plain- 
tiff’s claim, to be revised or ascertained by the clerk ? — thereby avoid- 
ing this undignified, degrading humbug and farce of an obviously 
mock trial. 

But to our circuit judge. What can he do to remedy existing evils, 
with the laws as they are? Much, we answer; much, if he will. 
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Ww ith proper exertion, he can not ale dispose of the new catia 
but, within six months, clear the calender of its mass of deferred 
causes. What is his present routine of official practice? At eleven 
o’clock a. M., he opens court, and adjourns at three p. M.; but when a 
cause is actually commenced and on trial at three Pp. m., he has held a 
session after dinner, though not uniformly to complete the same. 
Hence generally but four hours out of the twenty-four are devoted 
to business in this circuit, wherein would naturally be tried the 
bulk of the immense ‘transitory’ suits in this great agricultural, com- 
mercial, mechanical, and mercantile state; where numerous and 
heavy transactions are constantly being made; where business confi- 
dence must hang greatly upon promptitude in the execution of the 
laws. In England, courts do not move so dilatorily. The judge at 
the London assizes opens court at eight a. M., adjourns for dinner 
one hour; has tea sent to him in court, and continues business till 
ten or eleven in the evening. Somie judges in the country circuits 
are equally vigilant; their business promptly despatched, and the 
laws speedily executed. Let our circuit judge adopt the same plan, 
and he will soon see how many, to get their causes tried, will come 
at any hour when he will hear them. Let the four or five-hour mid- 
day workers wait, if they prefer it, until other causes are disposed of. 
We repeat, all this delay is unnecessary and worse; it is heinous 
procrastination. ‘The vigilance of the judge, if once roused into 
action, can grapple the pressing mass of suits, and crush the ignoble 
scandal of the court and the laws. 

III. The superior court of the city of New-York was created 
about 1828. It was intended to try the “one of suits at law growing 
out of the multifarious transactions in this city, and thereby to pre- 
clude the accumulation of this ‘local’ business in the circuit and su- 
preme courts. It was anticipated, that a court constituted as this 
should be, with three justices of equal acquirements, experience, 
legal acumen, and physical vigor, with the justices of the supreme 
court, and exclusively devote d to commercial and mercantile suits, 
would soon acquire a reputation for legal ability, extensive and ready 
research, and judicial accuracy, unsurpassed, if not unequalled, by 
the supreme court itself. Such anticipations were not only reasonable, 
but the result was deemed inevitable, that a court thus constituted 
and thus circumstanced, would soon become, what it should now be, 
the first of civil tribunals for authority on questions of commercial 
and mercantile law, and in dignity and reputation the respectable rival 
of the English ‘ court of king’s bench.’ How far these anticipa- 
tions have been realized, let facts speak. 

For a few years, the anticipated results of the experiment were 
supposed to be attained. Many, however, suspected that the gover- 
nor, from a laudable desire to select for its chief a man of extensive 
legal learning, overlooked other considerations equally important, and 
appointed to “that office a chancellor, who was by his office a leading 
member of the court for the correction of errors, where his opinions 
might be law that could not be appealed from. Beside, the age of 
the chancellor, being near sixty, would, by the constitution of this 
state, have incapacitated him from holding any judicial office in chan- 
cery, or in the supreme court. But the officers of the superior, 
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enacted into bei ing after the adagtinn of the constitution, were not 
technically thus limited. There was a manifest impropriety in such 
a judicial officer being transferred to a comparatively inferior court, 

whose decisions might be reviewed, first by the supreme court, and 
then by the same court for the correction of errors ; and it should have 

prevented as well the governor from making, as the officer from ac- 

cepting, this nomination. [ive years after the original organization of 
the supetier court, the terms of office of the justices expired, and 

others were to be appointed. Whether the governor, in his wisdom, 

deemed the gathered prudence of the state convention of 1821 to be 

wrong, in presuming men past sixty to be in their ‘ constitutional’ 

dotage, or waning in their physical ability to perform the ever (ay, 

and they ever must be) arduous duties of the judiciary, or whether 
he saw in the old officers other peculiar official or political adapta- 

tions, not known to us, they were at least réappointed. Again, at the 
expiration of another term of five years, they have been again réap- 
pointed. Hence, at least one on the bench, the chief justice, will 
have long passed the goal of seventy years, before his third term of 
office shall have expired. Is it natural for him, under these circum- 
stances of previous high office, and continued réappointments, to 
waive his own preconceived opinions to the dictates of even a revi- 
sory authority, save with the greatest reluctance — nay, without the 
most palpable necessity ! As it is, whether by reason of realor ‘Supposed 
superiority of the chief justice, or of any claimed prerogative on his 
part, and their willing concession to his pride of opinion, or whether 
they are conscie ntiously scrupulous of the superior pec uniary attain- 
ments of chamber business, or whether from some other cause, we are 
not advised ; although from some cause, the two very respectable asso- 
ciated justices of this court have nearly surre ndered to him the ex- 
clusive disposition of legal questions. They are seldom suspected of 
concocting a waking opinion. He takes the papers, examines the 
authorities, writes opinions, and in his own good time, in open court, 
delivers himself of them. Neither associate justice seems to have any 
knowledge of the argument, or when it may be decided, although nomi- 
nally before a full bench from three to six months. If application is 
made to them, they refer to the chief justice, as though the causes were 
his special property. Now we intend not to say that the chief justice is 
not a man of great legal attainment — far from it; but we do say, 
that the flattering re putation he has enjoyed, the high office he has 
held, and _ his confirmed opinion of his own superiority, concomitant 
with the ills and infirmities of age, render him at times incapable of 
giving proper weight to authorities, and of proper consultation with 
his associates. His opinions are often masses of learned quotations, 
little applicable to the case in hand. Now is this surprising, to an 
observer of advanced life? Age does not impair so much the 
memory as the judgment. Hence the practice of writing long, legal 
impertinent speculations as opinions, prevails here, in its worst form ; 
and not the writing only, but the custom of reading them in open 
court; a custom that should have been exploded a century ago. 
Nearly a day in each week, the court solemnly sit and uselessly read 
decisions ; and suitors await in mental agony the day’s adjournment 
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of a hearing. There is no need of writing a long opinion in any case ; 

and there is less apology for reading or conning one aloud, long or 
short. If written, hand it to the cle rk. The parties can read for | 
themselves, and the reporter can publish it. This reading of deci- 
sions, with great effort, to an audience made up of a scribbling clerk, 
a gossiping crier, a dreaming constable, and possibly a brace of con- 
genial lawyers, not unfr equently brings up in the association the illus- 
trious example of the Grecian orator practising eloquence upon the 
sea shore; with this slight difference, that Demosthenes did this at 
the age of twenty-eight, amid the surges’ loud roar, to prepare for a 
crowded audience, whereas our justice acts at over sixty-five, in the 
sepulchral silence of a vacant court-room. 

Calm, collected decision, a total surpression of every word not 
absolutely necessary and desirable for the information or rebuke of 
persons present, united with a deportment, urbane, friendly, and re- 
spectful, toward the members of the bar, should ever characterize the 
bench; and in lieu of that deportment, we find the court often en- 
gaged in petty altercation with the profession, individually venting a 
spleen, destructive of the respectful esteem, the bar should, and if 
properly treated, ever would evince, toward the court. To acquire 
or preserve the respect and confidence of its bar, the court must ex- 
tend the same courtesy and confidence they would attain. In this 
court, so little is there of system, order, or promptitude, and so tardy 
the decision after argument, that points made on the arguments are 
sometimes wholly forgotten, or misrecollected, and the cause actually 
decided the reverse of the opinion’of the court. The trial of causes 
here, is not so behindhand as in either of the others. The calendar 
of causes for trial, at its November term, 1838, numbered about four 
hundred. Still in almost every litigated cause, a motion for a new 
trial is heard before a whole bench. Hence a delay arises, in the 
eventual decision, and renders it impossible to get a final judgment 
in these causes, short of about one and a half years from its com- 
mencement. 

Again, the dignity of this court is degraded, by the pitiful system 
of making up, in fees, compensation to the justices. This, we have 
before hinted, ought never to be. The administration of justice is 
too sacred to be touched by a man dependant for his support on fees. 
It is a temptation to devote too exclusively his attention to this fee- 
ing business. Whether right or wrong, it has its influence, and is 
countenanced and acknow ledged by our legislature. While one : 
judge presides at the trial of causes, two remain at chambers, taking 
costs, hearing motions, making orders, and other fee-paying business. 

In this chamber business, the three justices get some two thousand 
i} dollars per year. Upon each cause ¢ ommenced i in their court, they re- 
ceive a quarter-dollar, and one and a half dollars for each cause placed 
upon the trial calendar. From these two sources, they are believed 
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iF to receive annually eight to ten thousand dollars, 7. e., four thousand 
i dollars a year fees, for each justice, beside a salary of twenty-five hun- 
He 


dred dollars, making a grand total of annual income to be over six thou- 
sand dollars, w ithout any disbursements. This is the most debasing, 
and not the cheapest, mode of paying the justices. _ This, however, is 
not the fault of the justices, but of the law. We have now in our 
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mind’s eye one incident, which needs explanation from the justices. 
The statute allows special motions before a judge at chambers, in 


conformity with rules to be prescribed by the court, with the same 
effect as if made in opencourt. If a motion be made in court, no fee 
is known; but when at chambers, a justice gets one dollar for each 


order, in pursuance thereof. The court have made a rule, that all 
ordinary motions may be made in court, or before a judge at cham- 

bers ; and that when made before a judge, they may be brought on 
upon notice to the adverse party, or by an order to show cause, at the 
election of the party making them. ‘The practice of procuring an al- 
ternative order in the first instance, instead of serving a notice, is of 
course adopted; since the attorney moving thereby gets more fees, 

and will act for his owminterest. Consequently the judge gets a dol- 
lar for the alternative order, and another dollar for the final order; 
whereas on a notice, he would get for the whole only one dollar. 

Some thousands of orders in a year bave some influence on fees. 
The notice is in every respect as useful, save that shorter time of 
service is desired than is allowed on notice. Still the rule allows 
the party to use the order in any case, whether necessary or not. 
This should be altered. Let this court awake to a proper sense of 
their trust, and the interest the public have in their doings. Let 
each justice act and decide for himself, according to the dictates of 
his own understanding, and not implicitly assent to the conclusions 
of any opinionated, though learned, compeer. Let prompt and ex- 
peditious decisions, without writing or reading long opinions, be 
adopted, and the responsibility and. usefulness of the court will be 
greatly enhanced. 

IV. The court of common pleas for the city and county of 
New-York is degraded by the same vicious system of fees and prac- 
tice upon motions, to which, in our remarks upon the superior court, 
we had occasion to allude. Still, it has been, by far, the most use- 
ful, because most efficient tribunal in the city. Under the late 
learned and worthy first judge, the lamented Joun T. Irvine, this 
court was elevated, in a brief period, from the petty consideration of 
: like courts in other counties, to a rank and dignity, in the estimation 
Ni of the profession, unequalled by the superior court, and was and is 

justly considered the only tolerably efficient court, for the despatch of 

business, in the city. Without disparagement to the present bench, 
all practitioners will admit, that the vacancy of Judge Irving is not 
| fully supplied. Yet the talents of the present judges are respectable, 
and their zeal and assiduity commendable. The calendars of this 
court were very large, having, for a year past been not less than four 
or five hundred. Still, the number of litigated causes actually dis- 
posed of, the past year in it, is probably more than double the number 
consummated in the superior court, and four times the number 
perfected in the circuit court, within the same time. Neverthe- 
less, this court has not done all it might do, to clear out the old cau- 
ses. It might open at nine o’clock instead of eleven, and hold after- 
noon if not evening sessions, every day, till the calendar be cleared. 
There is no necessity, and certainly no propriety, that a cause, ready 
for trial, should go over five or six terms before it can be reached. 
Let the judges apply a little more nerve to them — firmness, pro aii, 
tude, and dignity —and hold court more hours in a day, and 
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will soon find themselves relieved from the weight of heavy calendars, 
and be able to try every cause at the first term it shall be noticed. 

In each of the above-mentioned courts for the trial of causes, great 
disorder and confusion usually prevail ; ; Insomuch that a stranger, on 
entering court, often supposes none in session, until, making his w ay 
through the crowd of witnesses and suitors outside, and of lawyers 
inside the bar, up to the bench, he discovers a judge there, with pro- 
bably half a dozen lawyers, leaning over the bench, talking in his 
ear, occasionally presenting orders for him to sign, paying him his 
fees therefor, and transacting other chamber business; in the mean 
while, the clerk is perhaps drawing a jury, taking inquests, and the 
like formal, unnecessary, and therefore undignified, occupations ; 
while some forty to fifty attorneys and counsellors are standing up 
conversing within, and a humming shuffle pervades all the bar. This 
arises, greatly, from the fault of the city authorities, in not providing 
suitable seats and tables for members of the bar; there being but a 
small, contracted table in each court room, on which to transact busi- 
ness; partly from the eagerness of the profession to press through the 
crowd to despatch their business ; partly from the fault of the law, in 
allowing the judge to meddle with any chamber business, and requi- 
ring senseless routines of forms to réopen court; but, more than all, 
from the fault of the court, in not holding with a firmer hand the reins 
of order, industry, and dignity. We can well imagine that an Eng- 
lish barrister, accustomed to the dignified proceedings in British courts, 
where perhaps /oo much attention is paid to orderly form and cere- 
mony, would hold in low estimation the tribunals of this country ; 
an estimate altogether incorrect, except in relation to these particu- 
lar courts; and, in some respects, erroneous as to them. He would 
most assuredly underrate the real talents and worth of some if not all 
of our judges. 

The above view of this subject is indeed humiliating, but it is true ; 
and on these matters, the longer the truth is attempted to be suppres- 
sed, the worse it is for us. Let the public examine for themselves, 
probe well the evils, and see where they lie. Let the legislature 
scan the laws, and their practical effects, and apply the proper legis- 
lative remedies; above all, let the judges study for themselves, and 
endeavor to do the best they can with the laws as they find them ; at 
all events, let them elevate the dignity and increase the energy and 
efficiency of their respective courts. 

We have thus taken a rapid view of our subject, as we must ne- 
cessarily do, to bring it within moderate limits. These observations 
are but a small moiety of what suggested themselves to us, as we 
glanced onward, and may, no doubt, suggest themselves to every in- 
dependent, experienced. practitioner. Let us hope, however, that 
they will prove sufficient to awaken the people, their legislature, and 
the courts themselves, to the importance of the theme ; and if so, we 
shall be amply rewarded for our labor. Notwithstanding all these 
defects, we still entertain the highest respect for the noble principles 
of the law, a very favorable opinion of the general ability and use- 
fulness of the legal profession, and a firm conviction that our courts 
of justice, however badly conducted, are the only safe reliance for 
the protection of our rights; and that, so far from being treated with 
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contempt or derision, their failings should be looked upon with every 
degree of allowance, and every effort be made to aid them, in all 
laudable endeavors to impart useful form amd vigor to the adminis- 
tration of the law. May they, one and all, arouse from their lethargy, 
redouble their vigor, and rival each other in industry and perseve- 
rance, till ‘the law’s delay’ shall no longer arise from lack of de- 
spatch in those courts, and villany no more elude the pursuit of 
justice. 


A PSALM OF DEATH. 


‘Dear, beauteous Death! the jewel of the just, 
Shining no where but in the dark, 
What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could we outlook that mark Henry VavucHan. 





THE REAPER AND THE FLOWERS. 


Tnere is a Reaper, whose name is Death, 
And with his sickle keen, 

He reaps the bearded grain at a breath, 
And the flowers that grow between. 


If. 


‘Shall I have nought that is fair,’ saith he: 
‘Have nought but the bearded grain ? 

Though the breath of these flowers is sweet to me, 
I will give them all back again.’ 


lil. 


He gazed at the flowers with tearful eyes, 
He kissed their drooping leaves; 

It was for the Lord of Paradise 
He bound them in his sheaves. 


IV. 
‘My Lord has need of these flowerets gay,’ 
The Reaper said, and smil’d : 
‘ Dear tokens of the earth are they, 
Where he was once a child.’ 


v 


‘They shall all bloom in fields of light, 
Transplanted by my care, 

And saints upon their garments white 
These sacred blossoms wear.’ 


vi. 
And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love; 


But she knew she should find them all again, 
In the fields of light above. 


Vil. 


O, not in cruelty, not in wrath, 
The Reaper came that day ; 
’T was an angel visited the green earth, 
And took the flowers away. L. 
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\ 
THE GOVERNOR’S VISIT TO JEMAICQO, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE KUSHOW PROPERTY.’ 





In the summer of 1703, an infectious fever raged violently in the 
city of New-York. The inhabitants fled into the adjacent country, 
which was not very distant from where the Bowling Green now is. 
On that pleasant eminence now called Leonard-street, many of them 
snuffed the pure air with the delighted eagerness of citizens, while 
the children rambled amid fields of clover, safe from the prevailing 
disease. ‘Those low-eaved mansions, with their trees and shrubbery, 
those fragrant meadows, and well-cultured gardens, which were the 
homes of thr ifty farmers, and afforded so secure a retreat, the very hill- 
sides they were wont to clamber, are gone. Commerce has wrought 
out its wonderful results, and luxury has followed in its train, putting 
to blush, with her ‘ivory palaces,’ the abodes of elder time. Upon 
that very spot, you behold an interminable Babel of bricks and mortar 
and the breezes which play there now, are impregnated with other 
odors than those of Araby. 

Among other persons of distinction, who fled from town, was Lord 
Corneury, the then Governor of the Province. We gather nothing 
from history very favorable to this man’s character. He sw ayed his 
delegated authority with a high hand, and proved little acceptable to 
the mass of his subjects. Haughty and tyrannical in disposition, he 
rode over the necks of the people, and cared less about subserving 
the ends of justice, than of returning home rich with the spoils of 
extortion. 

When the infection broke out, he was not slow to flee from the post 
of danger; but for reasons known to himself, did not choose to re- 
side in the vicinity of the city. Probably the true cause was, that he 
wished to get as far as possible from the presence of those by whom 
he knew himself to be justly hated. Getting in his barge, however, 
he crossed the Hast River to Long-Island, and proceeded thence 
directly with his family and suite, tw elve miles, to the rural village of 
Jemaico. This ‘ plantation’ was likely to suit him, as well for its 
health and privacy, as for its nearness to the ocean. 

So signal an event as the arrival of the governor, created of course 
a great stir in a small community. From the Big Plains to the Beaver 
Pond, the people became informed of it, as by the blast of a trumpet. 
They put on their Sunday clothes, and in all the pomp and pride of their 


finery, rushed with one accord to witness the entrée. 


All ages, sexes, 
and conditions, were present ; 


the laughter-loving negro, and the - 
dians of the Rockaway tribe, who came pouring down from thei 


wigwams in the hills, with their blankets, gewgaws, and pained 
faces, to look upon the representative of their great father, the King 
of England. The governor arrived late in the afternoon of the 
fourth of July, a day not as yet sacred in the annals of a free 
people. 

One would suppose that a benevolent viceroy would delight in 
making such a visitation an occasion of rejoicing, and an era to be 
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long remembered ; that he would sisi his presence acceptable to 
his subjects, without any compromise of dignity ; shedding his conde- 
scending smiles upon the humble, and diffusing gladness among all. 
Lord Cornbury, however, scarcely permitted those to look at him: who 
had come to do him homage. He walked with stately step into the 
apartments prepar ed for him, whence he did not emerge during the 
rest of the day; while w idan, his liveried attendants harshly re- 
pulsed the crow d which gathered around his carriage, too eagerly 
admiring its gilded trappings, and the emblazoned arms upon its 
pannels. 

Several days elapsed, before the bustle occasioned by his arrival 
had subsided, and during all that time, the only question asked or an- 
swered was, ‘ Have you seen the Governor’ His person, voice, and 
general bearing ; his attendants, his horses, and his carriages ; formed 
the never- failing topics of conversation in the farm-house. All agreed 
unanimously, that he was an ‘ elegant gentleman,’ but he was so dis- 
tant and inaccessible, that they regarded him with a certain awe, and 
failed not to interpret something scornful in his lordship’s counte- 
nance. They foresaw, however, ‘that his stay in the country would 
not be without its advantages, for all places in the vicinity were put 
in requisition to supply his lordship’s table. The little plains pro- 
vided him with plover, and the bay of Jemaico with fish; and the 
swamps with woodcock, and the well-cultivated farms with all the 
delicacies of the season. But the wily farmers turned the tables upon 
the governor, during this summer campaign; for if they brought him 
the fattest of the poultry, and their most delicious fruits, it must be 
admitted that they ‘ made him pay for it.’ It was a maxim with some 
of them, which they have handed down to their posterity, that there 
is no harm in fleecing a rich man, and that he may ‘ as well pay double 
what a thing is worth, as not.’ His lordship had no right to complain 
of such a doctrine. 

There was but one person in the community, who was fitted, by 
birth or education, to be ‘hand-in-glove’ with the governor, or who 
exchanged with him the civilities of the table. This was Sir 
Charles , who lived in a style somewhat magnificent for that 
neighborhood. His mansion, adorned with busts and paintings, and the 
dim portraits of a gentle ancestry, bespoke the man of liberal taste 
and ample fortune. Yet was he mild and benevolent in his nature, 
and sitting in his library, the retreat of his old age, acted as the um- 
pire of all disputes in the community. He was withal a zealous 
churchman, and a loyal subject of his king. 


The Sunday after the governor’s arrival was one of those sweet 
days described by the temple poet : 








‘so clear, so calm, so bright 
The bridal of the earth and sky.’ 


The sereneness of a Sabbath in the country, during those Puritan 
times, may be best’ conceived of, by desc ribing that of the New- 
England village. When the sun rises on that day which ‘ the Lord 
hath made,’ and of which ‘ he calls the hours his own,’ all sounds are 
hushed into a religious stillness. The hum of business has ceased, 
and the voice of laughter and merriment. The plough stands still 
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in the field, and the beast of burdet n reposes. The countenances of 
men are impressed with the commandment of God, ‘ Remember the 
Sabbath day, to keep it holy.’ And in the face of nature you remark 
the same prevailing piety ; whether you go into the fields upon the 
Sabbath, or by the river, or by the ocean, or in the groves, which are 
the holiest of temples ; for Religion dwells within their Gothic gloom, 
wherein the Druids worshipped. ‘ All the trees rejoice before the 
Lord ;’ the venerable oaks sigh musically, and their high tops wave 
in unison, while the birds upon their branches seem to chant, ‘O 
praise God in his holiness!’ When pure hearts commune together 
in such scenes, and when innocent hands are clasped in supplication, 
and tearful eyes are upturned to Him that pardoneth the penitent, we 
think it is the ‘ beauty of holiness,’ and that it is God himself who 
looks down approv ingly, and that it is the light of God’s countenance 
which makes the sunshine so bright, and the skies so clear, and the 
day so glorious. 

But alas! in the midst of such outward peace, how often the heart 
is conscious of inquietude ! Its evil desires are smothered, not sup- 
pressed, and its petty passions will soon get the mastery. Religion 
may appear in all we do, but hypocrisy lurks beneath its beautiful 
garb, like a basilisk among roses. Of this the village of Jemaico, 
which was usually as quiet as the grave on Sunday, was destined to 
prove an unfortunate example. re was edifying, in the early part of 
the day, to see its inhabitants coming forth, so neat, so tidy, and sub- 
dued in their aspect; and in a small population, the marvel w as, 
whence came so many girls of a sweet countenance. Those who 
lived at a distance, entered the village in farm- -wagons, which had in- 
deed been used all the week in the field, but which, when furbished 
up, made a respectable appearance on the Sabbath. The horses, who 
did not consider this service as a labor, but no doubt set it down in 
their catalogue of ‘ good works,’ had a complacent look, and a so- 
lemn, Sabbath gait. At the loud roll and beating of a drum, every 
one hastened to the place of worship. That sweet hell-music, 
and those Sunday chimes, which strike upon the ear so musically in 
the country, were at that time unknown in the Long-Island villages. 
It might have been that the people were poor, or the churches mostly 
without turrets, or perhaps the sound of the bell did not accord with 
Puritan ideas. At any rate,the following curious memorandum is 
found in the records of Jemaico: ‘ At a town- meeting, it was voted 
by the town, that Jonathan Higgins be appointed to beat the drum for 
divine service on Sabbath, and that he take his pay in tobacco and 
Indian corn.’ 

At the date of this story, there were two churches in the village of 
Jemaico. The one worshipped i in by the Dutch, a numerous con- 
gregation, has of late years been demolished, to make w ay for a 
Grecian temple. As few monuments like it remain in the ‘land, it 
may deserve description. Enclosing a considerable area, and built 
of rounded shingles, it was in form a perfect octagon. The eaves 
were from twelve to fifteen feet from the ground, and the roof shot 
up on every side to a point, on which was perched a sort of cupola, 
somewhat resembling a parrot-cage, in which was suspended, in after 
times, a large-sized cow-bell. This was again covered by a roof, as- 
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cending octagonally to a point, and above this was planted a brilliant 
weathercock. On each side of the octagon, immediately below the 
eaves, was a small window, exactly square, so that in the whole house 
there were eight windows to let m the blessed light. The pulpit 


jutted out of the wall, and was overshadowed by a sounding-board, 


so that not a word of the goed dominie might be lost. When we 
remember that in early times, before the country was settled, or the 
savage quelled, the minister of God went into the pulpit bearing in 
one hand the gospel of peace, and in the other the weapons of war, 
not knowing whether he might be called to employ both, this angu- 
lar building might have been originally erected with reference to de- 
fence, while the high windows served as port-holes to pour down 
destruction on a savage foe. 

The other church, or meeting-house, was a square stone building, 
likewise vemerhable i in appearance, and situated directly in the mid- 
dle of the main street. ‘There was a broad aisle through the midst, 
and a folding door at each end, so that the passer-by could easily 
look in, and see the minister, and hear the psalm-singing, very plainly. 
{t is said that two or three dissolute fellows, who had been spending 
the morning at an ale-house, in ‘ riotous living,’ came by there, one 
Sunday, teward the close of divine service. The doors were wide 
open, and the congregation engaged in singing the ‘ hundred-nine- 
teenth psalm.’ All three drew up their horses near the church. 

‘ Bill,’ said one of them, to the most hair-brained of the party, ‘ you 
can ’t drive through that church, and out again ? 

‘What ’ll you bet ? 

‘ Bet you my spotted calf,’ said he. 

‘ Bet you my brass-headed whip, and a glass of the best cogniac,’ 
added the other. 

‘Done!’ quoth he, and without saying another word, broke from 
his companions suddenly, and winding the reins round his wrist, and 
clinging with his legs to the reeking beast, plunged over the thresh- 
hold, and through the church. Now it happened that the pews being 
all occupied, benches were ranged on each side of the aisle, through 
its whole length, on which were seated men, women, and children, 
black and white. But the spirited steed threw his heels so daintily 
among them, that he did very little damage, only cracking a few tor- 
toise-shell combs with his hoofs. Not contented with this feat, the 
reprobate wheeled round on the outside, and before the audience 
could recover from their surprise, drove back again, and joining his 
companions, the three scampered off as if they would break their 
necks. So suddenly was this done, that the greater part of the wo- 
men, recovering from their hysterics, thought they had been favored 
with a visitation from the devil; and hence a tradition, credited to 
this day, and vouched for by many aged women of the congregation, 
that the devil passed through the meeting on horseback, but his stay 
was very short indeed, for he went out a great deal faster than he 
came in, and was truly so frightened at what he had done, that he put 
spurs to his steed, and never stopped until he arrived at Hell-Gate, 
where he vanished. 

This event did not make half so much noise as what occurred in 


the same place on the Sunday after the Governor’s arrival. It was 
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not certain in whom the title of the church was vested. The Epis- 
copalians and Presbyterians laid equal claim to it. But as the dis- 
senting interest prevailed in Jemaico, the latter had managed to keep 
possession of it. When Lord Cornbury arrived, he reversed this 
order of things. He took the keys away from the minister, and in- 
stalled his own chaplain in the pulpit of the church. On the Sunday 
in question, the Rev. Mr. Robbins, the Presbyterian minister, either 
forgetting the interdict, or by the force of instinct, put his sermon in 
his coat pocket, and proceeded, as usual, to the church. He entered 
the door, followed by a goodly portion of his flock, and had advanced 
half way up the aisle, when ‘suddenly turning his eye to the pulpit, 
he beheld a clergyman, in full canonicals, reé ding the liturgy of the 
Church of England. A handful of Episcopalians were scattered 
around, as the ms. sarcastically observes, ‘ devout/y kneeling,’ while 
Sir Charles repeated the responses with solemn energy. Had 
the Rev. Mr. Robbins seen the devil himself, with his cloven hoofs, 
and allhis supertluity of tail, he could not have been more thunder- 
struck. He had the puritanic dread of the established church, and 
his people, who had imbibed his prejudice, considered its rites and 
ceremonials as so many rags and remnants of popery. They fancied 
they heard the growling “of the ‘ beast’ in its ritual, and saw Anti- 
Christ safely nestled in the folds of the surplice ; and they groaned 
most lamentably at what they saw, and imwardly ejaculated ‘the 
beast ! the beast !’ 

Mr. Robbins’ first impulse was to ascend the steps and take the 
pulpit by storm. But a better suggestion triumphed. He stood 
stock-still for a moment, cast a look of righteous indignation at his 
brother in the desk, then turned upon his heel, and deliberately 

walked out of the church. The lambs of the flock who followed the 
steps of the shepherd, were then any thing but lamb-like in their na- 
ture, and many voices were lifted high i in anger. But he quelled the 
impending storm, and led the way to the ‘ green n pasture’ of a neigh- 
boring meadow. It was the time of harvest. ‘The new-made hay 
lay piled i in ricks, and cast forth a delightful odor. The heat of the 
day was attempered by a few flitting clouds. A wagon that stood in 
the field, was erected into a temporary pulpit, into whic h the minister 
ascended. Groups were scattered around under the apple trees, and 
in the shadow of the fragrant piles of hay. An old deaf man, lean- 
ing on a smooth staff, was provided with his usual seat on the right 
of the pastor. The meeting was opened by singing a hymn. Those 
voices mingled harmoniously in the air, which were harsh and dis- 
cordant in the choir. After the hymn, came an extemporaneous 
prayer, somewhat long. It was in the form of a familiar colloquy 
with God ; an improper style, according to our ideas; but it is said 
that God looks only at the heart, and the heart of Mr. Robbins was 
‘in the right place.’ The untutored minds which adore the Creator 
in an humble temple, or in the open air, cannot be expected to pos- 
sess the severe taste of those who kneel upon luxurious cushions, and 
with a fretted ceiling above their heads. The latter may listen with 
a captious ear, but as the light which struggles upon them through 
Gothic windows, illumining their rich designs and antique histories, 
sends its beams shorn and impoverished within, so the truth, which 
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is the light, when couched in honeyed phrase, is too apt to be ab- 
sorbed by its medium, playing round the ear, and delighting it 
with many harmonies, but dimly breaking upon the heart. 

It was upon this spot, many years afterward, that Whitfield 
stood, that great apostle, with brows uncovered, and with exten- 
ded arms, the heavens above him, and the fields around, and a count- 
less multitude within the reach of his trumpet notes. And he im- 
pelled the popular mind whither he pleased, swaying the great mass 
by the influence of the spirit, as the invisible wind rocks a forest of 
oaks. 

Mr. Robbins was not by his talents about to shadow forth the 
coming of this great man. He was not great, but truly good. The 
subject which he had selected for the present occasion, was the flames 
of hell, but being ousted from so good a text by their peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and withal a ready speaker, and ‘never at a loss for 
words,’ he chose another subject, more precisely adapted to their 
wants. It was from the book of Psalms: ‘Make their nobles like 
Oreb and like Zeeb, who said, ‘ Let us take to ourselves the houses of 
God in possession.’’ ‘Who dare grumble at persecution, or say 
that all will not work for good? Leave all to God, my brethren, who 
in due time will debase the stitf-necked and the proud, while he giveth 
grace to the humble. What though the enemy come in like a flood ; 
though they enter our houses like the strong man, and spoil our 
goods; though they say inwardly, ‘ Let us take to ourselves the houses 
of God in possession !’ Dwelleth God in temples made with hands, 
or do men go up to Jerusalem to worship? No, no, my brethren ; 
it is not here, and it is not there, that God reigneth, who is all and 
in all, and every where present. For whether you go up to heaven, 
he is there, or down to hell; or whether you take the wings of the 
morning, and fly to the uttermost parts of the earth. He is in all 
times, and seasons, and places, and dominions. He is in summer, and 
in winter, in spring-time and in autumn. He is in storm and sun- 
shine, in light and darkness. For he rideth upon the wings of the 
wind ; he maketh darkness his pavilion; to him the darkness and the 
day are both alike. He stretcheth out the north over the empty 
place, and hangeth the earth upon nothing ; he layeth the beams of 
his chambers in the great deep, and bindeth up the waters in his 
thick clouds, and the cloud is not rent under them. He is in his own 
house, when his true people come there to worship; he is in these 
fields, which bear witness to his goodness ; and God’s temple is every 
where, save in the hearts of the wicked. Have your hearts swept 
and garnished, that he may come and dwell there. Then, if ye be 
driven from temples made with hands, will ye have a meet temple 
within you. God will bless his true followers, but he will destroy 
his enemies; he will make their nobles like Oreb and like Zeeb, who 
said, ‘ Let us take to ourselves the houses of God in possession.’ ’ 

When he had got as faras this in his unconnected medley of expostu- 
lation and confused scriptural quotation, the Rev.Mr. Robbins, according 
to a prevailing infirmity, began to cry. Acting upon the maxim, s¢ vis me 
Jlere primum flendum est tibi, by the force of sympathy alone, when 
the cause was barely sufficient, he sometimes set the whole congregation 
a-going. But very few could withstand the close of his discourses, which 
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were at once winning, whining, coaxing, and affectionate. He had gone 
on a little farther in a similar strain, ‘ and tears began to flow,’ when an 
elder of the church, with a countenance expressive of an important 
message, was seen edging his way through the crowd, and getting up 
on the rude pulpit, and putting his face close to the preacher’s, whis- 
pered for several minutes in his ear. Upon this, Mr. Robbins 
abruptly brought the services to a close, and dismissed the congrega- 
tion. What it was which occasioned the interruption, will appear 
presently. 

When an adjournment to the open fields, had been agreed upon, 
several unruly fellows, of the baser sort, who did not choose to follow 
the advice of their pastor, staid behind, and putting their heads to- 
gether, made such a clamor at the doors of the church, that the voice 
ef the clergyman in the most solemn part of the litany was drowned. 
Every man spoke at once, and the counsel which each offered was 
lost in the general din. At last one of the number attempted to re- 
duce these chaotic materials to order, and getting on a brown tomb- 
stone, harangued the crowd in an inflammatory speech. The name 
of this man was O-be-joyful Hitchcock, a blacksmith by profession, 
who considered it as not the least of his merits, that he was lineally 
descended, by the mother’s side, from that renowned saint and great 
Christian werrior, Fight-the-good-fight-of-Faith White. When he 
had fanned their fanaticism into a flame, and persuaded them that 
they were about to do God service, he led the way, and they all ran 
into the church, with great uproar and noisy fury. Then commenced 
a scene so disgraceful, that there would be occasion to thank God if 
it were a solitary instance. The imsurgents began straightway to tear 
up the seats, and to rend the pew-doors from their hinges. They tore 
to pieces the few prayer-books they could lay their hands on, with 
great spite, and scattered their leaves through the aisles. They laid 
hold of the parson, as he descended from the desk, and pulled his 
gown off his back, with the same fury that a mad bull rends a red ker- 
chief to pieces, assailing him all the while with the most foul epi- 
thets. ‘A pope! a pope!’ cried O-be-joyful Hitchcock ; ‘behold the 
mark and number of the beast !’ ‘ A pope! a pope!’ echoed the crowd. 
The whole place was full of confusion. The Episcopalians made 
some slight show of resistance, and the head of Lord Cornbury might 
Le seen préeminent amid the din; but they were fain to make their 
escape, being overpowered by numbers ; for a fanatical mob, instigated 
by such leaders, have little reverence for the powers that be. All at 
once, the noise died away; stillness returned to the consecrated place ; 
and the Rev. Mr. Robbins stood as if petrified in the midst. His re- 
bellious people looked like scholars caught in the act of mischief, 
when the schoolmaster has come upon them. Some, with their arms 
half-lifted in the work of riot, stood arrested in that attitude. A soli- 
tary rioter, who was still pulling heartily away at the governor’s pew, 
last of all becoming conscious of the stillness, turned his head, and 
finding himself the spectacle of his comrades and his pastor, stayed 
his guilty hand, and looked like a fool. Mr. Robbins cast at them all 
a severe look, in which surprise, grief, and indignation were mingled. 
‘ What mean ye,’ cried he, in a solemn voice, which struck upon every 
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ear, amid the death-like stillness, ‘ what mean ye, to break my heart, 
to dishonor God’s holy day, and the religion ye profess? Are ye come 
out with swords and staves, to take justice in your own hands, de- 
pending on your own arm of flesh, when ye should have been lifting 
up your hearts and voices with your brethren, that God would prosper 
his own cause, and still the enemy and the avenger? Have ye thus 
learned Christ, and followed the example of Him, who though he was 
reviled, reviled not again? Behold it is written, vengeance is mine, | 
will repay it, saith the Lord. Shame! shame ' Must I renew the lessons 
which have been instilled in vain, and the seed which has been planted 
on barren ground? Whoso smiteth thee on the right cheek, turn to 
him the other also. Whoso taketh thy cloak, give him thy coat also. 
Hear Paul, the apostle : ‘ For what if some do zot believe ? Shall their 
unbelief make the faith of God without effect God forbid; yea, let 
God be true, but every mana liar.” Put up your swords, my brethren. 
The weapons of our warfare are not carnal, but spiritual. Fight rather 
the good fight of faith, and cleave with the sword of the spirit !’ 

During this address, O-be-joyful Hitchcock had been summoning up 
his impudence to reply, by which his companions were enabled to lift up 
their chap-fallen countenances, and to come off with a better grace. 
‘It is all very well,’ said he, ‘ for the ministers of God to be wanting 
in duty, to quote scripture to their own and their people’s undoing, 
and to exhort them to throw down the weapons of their warfare. Not 
so was it, when God’s champions went forth against the Philistines. 
Not so was it, in later days, when it was written on the cannon’s mouth, 
‘Open our lips, O Lord, and our mouth shall show forth thy praise.’ But 
if to relinquish God, and to give up his own house into the hands of 
his enemies, be Christian duty, then I have not so learned Christ.’ And 
so saying, ‘O-be-joyful-in-the-Lord-all-ye-lands Hitchcock’ flung out 
of doors. 

The Rev. Mr. Robbins was not surprised at having his prerogative 
thus rudely invaded. He had experienced such things before, and 
was accustomed to receive advice at the hands of his people. The 
upshot of the matter was, that the rioters, having accomplished their 
purpose, and not feeling very piously disposed, were contented to 
have the doors of the church sealed for the day. They went home, 
either to feel ashamed of their folly, or to glory in what they had 
done. They obtained the usual satisfaction of a mob, to dishonor 
God, and to disgrace themselves ; to weaken the force of law, and to 
bring the name of justice into contempt ; to endanger human life, and 
to effect no reasonable end. Whether Lord Cornbury acted in a 
tyrannical manner, it is not easy at this day to decide. Be that as it 
may, he was not to be deterred from his course. He kept possession 
of the church, and had three pews knocked into one, and luxuriously 
cushioned, which he occupied with his family during his stay. The 
Presbyterians, with the full consent of their minister, instituted a suit 
at law; but while the matter lingered in chancery, and ‘ dragged its 
slow length along,’ the Episcopalians released them from farther 

trouble, by relinquishing their claims and erecting a new church for 
themselves. This was a neat edifice, pleasantly situated, and em- 
bosomed on all sides by venerable elms. The new governor attended 
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the consecration, (Lord C widen lepine neta in aeeate ,») and a 
great body of the military were present. A handsome collation was 
afterward served up, at which the utmost harmony prevailed. 

A hundred years have passed since these events, which are dimly 
remembered by tradition, and are recorded in few written annals. 
Several tapering spires now point to heaven, and when the Sabbath 
comes, and Sunday bells discourse sweet music, no tumult arises to 
disturb their harmony. A virtuous population may be seen wending 
as usual to the houses of God. Forgetting all former strifes and ani- 
mosities, they attend to the eternal words of truth, guided in the 


right path by their faithful ministers, who move harmoniously in their 


proper orbits, preaching the GosPEL OF PEACE. 


STANZAS TO A LADY. 


BY REV. WALTER COLTON, U. & N., AUTHOR OF ‘SHIP AND SHORE,’ ETC. 


I. 


Tue hand that prints these accents here, 
Was never clasped in thine; 

Nor has thy heart, with hope or fear, 
E’er trembled back to mine. 


II, 


And yet from childhood’s early years, 
Some being like to thee, 

Unseen, amid my doubts and tears, 
Hath sweetly smiled on me. 


Ill. 


And oft in dreams I’ve twined the wreath 
Above her eye of flame; 

Then listened, if some bird might breathe 
The music of her name. 


IV. 


And oft have vainly sought to trace, 
Amid the fair and young, 

The living type of this sweet face, 
On Fancy’s mirror flung. 


Vv. 


But in its unresembled form, 
The shadow dwelt" with me, 

Till unperceived, life-like and warm, 
It softly fell on thee. 


VI. 


Then into substance passed the shade, 
With charms still more divine, 

As on thy face its features played, 
And lost themselves in thine. 


Philadelphia, Dec., 1838. 
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SCENES IN MICHIUIMACKINAC. 





BY A SOJOURNER. 





Tue votary of ease and personal comfort would perhaps find little 
to admire in the quaint and unpolished appearance of this sea-girt 
isle, with its rude assemblage of low houses, or huts, covered with 
bark in lieu of shingles, many in a state of dilapidation and decay. 
Like the poor Indian, who, having been to the great capital of our 
republic, and seen the splendors of the living world, he would be 
apt to exclaim, ‘People where I have been, would not keep their 
horses in such houses!’ These were indeed the words of one of these 
sons of the forest. He had been born and bred on the rocky bosom 
of the island of Michilimackinac ; and before he had looked upon the 
white man’s house and home, he had fondly fancied it the best and 
most beautiful spot upon earth. 

To one, however, who can admire the beauties of natural scenery, 


, a visit to this place, in the summer season, is attended with the great- 


est gratification and delight. The sublimity of its position, alone, 
standing as it does sever ral hundred feet above the level of the sea, 
its rugged and inaccessible heights overlooking its blue surface for 
miles around, is unsurpassed by any scene in our land. No view can 
be more imposing, than that pr resented by the island, in sailing round 
it, under the shadows of overhanging cliffs, beholding on all sides 
huge masses of rock, crumbled and fallen from some dizzy height 
upon the shore beticath. washed ever and anon by the crowding 
waves; nor is there any higher effect produced upon the mind, b 
any scenery in this region of lakes, than is inspired on beholding the 
deep caves, the ‘springing arches, and rock-based columns,’ which 
here and there meet the eye; and mach indeed is added to the feeling 
thus produced, by the knowledge that you are in the midst of former 
battle-fields, and tread the classic ground of Indian mythology. In 
minor cavities of the rocks may often be seen, on closer inspection, 
small pieces of tobacco and ribbon; the sacrifice of the red man to 
some presiding spirit, to insure a favoring breeze and a prosperous 
journey. Nothing, perhaps, would induce the Indian, whose religion 
is in its native state, to neglect this offering. Storm and destruction, 
without it, would follow his canoe in its path across the waters. But 
a few years ago, a white man, wishing to cross the great bay in Lake 
Huron, was obliged to do so ina canoe. He engaged an Indian to 
take him over, ana having every thing ready, stepped into the boat. 
. Stop !’ said the Indian ; ‘we cannot go until we ask the Great Spirit, 
give me some tobacco.’ It was given him; ‘and some ribbon,’ said 
he. Having none, the man gave him his garter. The Indian took 
it, and turning to the four points of the compass, § and making a get 
wow to each, threw both into the sea. ‘ Now,’ exclaimed “he, ‘ 

can go.’ They started, and had not been landed upon the dpptitin 
shore more than ten minutes, before there arose one of the most fear- 
ful storms ever known upon the lake. The Indian was thus con- 
firmed in the belief that his sacrifice had saved them from death. 
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The attraction which Michilimackinac presents to the worshipper 
of nature, as well as that which its trade holds out to the man of bu- 
siness, exists chiefly in the summer season; and it is rather singular, 
that its unusual salubrity and beauty should not long ago have made 
it the summer residence of the rich and retired. So long as you can 
stand upon the pebbly shore, and look far off upon the sea, the eye 
resting here and there on some green and distant isle ; so long as you 
can see the wave beating at your feet, and hear its murmur; so long 
as you can tread the red man’s path amid the rocks and forest trees ; ; 
so long, in fine, as you can behold the blue sky above, and the blue 
wave beneath, is the island a place of romance and of dreams. But 
winter wholly changes the scene. In place of dying gales and leafy 
anthems, sets up the dismal music of its whistling wind and stormy 
blast; ice binds the place, and shuts it out from almost all communi- 
cation with the world. Long before this, the crowd of visitors to the 
island have dispersed, and in the comfort of milder climes have for- 
gotten the residents of Mackinac; and even the very sea-gull, the 
latest tarrier of all, in some warmer abode no longer thinks of his 
cawing friends, who are settled inhabitants of the isle. 

Winter setting in, cuts off all communication with the active world, 
except by means of expresses. Means for defraying the expenses of 
express-men, are furnished by government, and the contract for 
transporting the mail from Saginaw to this place, and thence to the 
Sault St. Marie, is taken by some resident of one of these places, who 
usually employs one or two Indians for that purpose. The mail and 
necessary provisions are carried upon their backs, through the woods, 
and on the lake shore. Train dogs are sometimes used, to carry pro- 
visions, or to draw the express-men, and a kind of sled, made lon 
and narrow, for the purpose of being drawn between trees and bushes. 
The difficult journey from Mackinac to Saginaw, and back, has been 
performed in fourteen days. The arrival and departure of mails 
produce almost the only excitement that exists in the place, during 
the winter. The reading and comparing of news, and the talking 
over affairs, which where they transpired have long been forgotten, 
occupy attention, and create a bustle for a while; and then no- 
thing farther is known of the great business of the world, until 
another arrival gladdens all hearts. But four of these mails, at irre- 
gular periods, are received during the winter. How distance and the 
deprivation of the common blessing of a frequent mail, enhance the 
value of letters! How ‘ well worth the postage’ is every epistle here 
received, brought at last in safety, with so much toil and trouble! 
Once in a while a holiday, observed by the French, creates some extra 
stir. They constitute a large portion of the inhabitants, and are de- 
termined observers of all such days; men, women, and children join- 
ing, heart, soul, and bottle, in merry dance, and jovial song. New- 
Year’s day with them is a right jolly one. They are ignorant, and 
have intermarried with the Indians. They are often superstitious ; 
some of them, it is said, being firm believers in ghosts and hobgob- 
lins. It is acommon belief, that on the night of All-Saint’s-Day, the 
dead leave their graves, and wander forth among men. For this rea- 
son, the kitchen-maids and servant-girls are strictly forbidden to throw 
dish-water out of doors, lest they should rudely besprinkle some 
wandering shadow of death. 
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The only employment during the winter, consists in fishing; square 
holes being cut in the ice for that purpose. The white fish and trout 
of this region are famed for their excellence. Of the latter kind, 
one weighing seventy-three pounds was caught during the last winter. 
The fur. has given place to the fish trade, which is fast becoming a 
lucrative business. The American Fur Company have already estab- 
lished various fishing posts upon Lake Superior. Furs have become 
scarce, and the beave *r and the martin seem to partake of their hunter’s 
destiny ; ; retiring with them into deeper recesses of the forest. No 
Indians, at the present time, remain on the island. They assemble 
here to receive their annuities; and the payment of thirty or forty 
thousand dollars, in gold, and silver, is a matter of no small conse- 
quence to the traders of this place, in these specie- -bound times. 
Parties frequent the island, for the purpose of having their traps, 
guns, etc., repaired, shops for this purpose having been ‘established at 
the agency. A dormitory has been recently built for their occupancy 
when visiting the island. When sick and helpless, a physician is 
procured, and every necessary attention is paid to their wants. Poor 
men! your history forms a part of our own! What a history would 
it be, were it not involved in clouds and shadows! Could we bu* 
look far back into the ocean of the past, and trace out the source 
whence you came; could we but follow your footsteps from the 
earliest dawn of your existence to the time of your arrival on these 
shores ; what new sympathies might be awakened in your behalf; 
what new emotions felt, and what a flood of evidence might follow 
the discovery, to convince the world of the awful truth of Biblical 
predictions ! 

Within a few years past, great exertions have been made by the 
scientific, to gain deeper insight into the character of these men; 
and it is to be hoped that, by the aid of some newly-discovered tra- 
dition, or other knowledge, afforded by closer consideration of their 
habits, manners, and customs, it will eventually be learned ‘ whence 
they came, who they are, and what is their destiny.’ History has 
recorded many acts and anecdotes illustrative of Indian character, 
and the time has long since gone by, when these men were thought 
destitute of honorable and exalted feelings. The following anecdote 
is related as having happened on this island some years ago: A young 
Indian had been imprisoned for the murder of a ‘worthless character. 
The morning after his confinement, an old man of the tribe came and 
asked admission to the jail. He was not refused. With a lofty air, 
and a proud step, he entered the room; and drawing a knife from his 
bosom, thrust it deep into the wall by his side. ‘ You see,’ said he 
to the young man, ‘I have not come here to kill myself or you.’ 
Walking up and taking him by the hand, ‘ W hat have you done 
said he. ‘You have killed a dog.’ The old man’s eye flashed forth 
the proud spirit that still burned in his bosom. He released the 
hand of the murderer, and his countenance was calm. ‘ Myson,’ he 
continued, after a pause, ‘you are young. I am old and worn out. 
You can still hunt and procure food ‘for your mother, your sisters, and 
yourself. I can hunt no longer. Go, and I will remain here, and die 
in your place.’ Such an exchange, of course, could not be made; 
and the old man went away sorrowing. 
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Another instance may be added, which certainly testifies to the fact 
that the red man is in no want of sagacity. It was late one Saturday 
night, when a chief arrived in his canoe, with furs, which were imme- 
diately given to his trader. He was told to call the next morning, and 
receive his pay; the trader not remembering that it would be the 
Sabbath. The next morning, he went to the store. The trader hap- 
pening to stand by, said to him, ‘It is Sunday, and you see my door 
is shut. We worship the Great Spirit to-day, and do not work nor 
sell goods.’ ‘O! ho!’ said the Indian and went off. In a short time, 
he came running back. ‘ Round the point,’ said he, ‘ are Indians, 
with a great many furs ; their canoes are almost sinking.’ The trader, 
anxious to obtain them, did not hesitate to follow. When they passed 
round the point, ‘Do you see nothing? said the chief. ‘ Why, no!’ 
was the reply. ‘ We ll,’ he continue d with an arch look, ‘I thought 
it was Sunday!’ The rebuke was felt. 

The population of Mackinac consists of about five or six hundred 
inhabitants. There are two churches, Presbyterian and Catholic. 
The latter sect are most numerous, and have also 2 settlement and a 
church at Point St. [gnac, on the main land, five miles distant. Fort 
Mackinac has been occupied, until within a year or two, and stands at 
present in solitary grandeur, commanding a fine view of the town, 
islands, and lake around, with a single ‘ mortal engine’ thrusting its 

‘rude throat’ over its high walls. Fort Homes, erected and occupied 
by the British, during the late w ar, stood in the rear of the present 
fort, ona height of ground. Remains of the old fort may yet be seen. 
Possession of this height, by an enemy, is all that would be necessary 
to batter down the w alls of ‘the present garrison, without much resist- 
ance. From this point, the eye can follow the whole circuit of the 
shore. In this vicinity, may be seen the rock denominated ‘ Sugar 
Loaf,’ from the resemblance to the form in which that article is com- 
monly putup. This appearance is perfect only from one side, the 
other being rough and unshapen. Nota great distance from this, is 
the celebrated Arch-rock, often described by visitors. The rock 
forming the natural bridge over the great arch, is crumbling away. 
In times past, it was considered wee of a feat to cross this 
bridge ; but of late, it is dangerous. Capt. Marryat however, in 
his visit to the plac e, crossed it, but not without imminent peril. 

In the same vicinity, is the rocky point called ‘ Robinson’s Folly,’ 
where a British officer built his bow er, and had not left it many mo- 
ments, before the rock gave way, and fell into the lake below. From 
this place, the light-house upon Bois Blanc, twelve miles distant, 
might be seen, be fore it was blown down during a storm, in the au- 
tumn of 1837. Inclear summer nights, when the lamps were lighted, 
a beautiful specimen of the phenomena of looming was here observed. 
On these beautiful evenings, amid the deep stillness of every thing 
around, may be heard the jolly song of the boatman, as he ‘ paddles 
his light canoe ;’ and here and there, upon the moon-lit shore, may 
be seen the dusky form of a red man, as he stands beside the frail 
lodge which shelters all that is left for him to love, from midnight 
damps and dews. 

If the summer season and summer nights, however, present more 
of the romantic and beautiful of earth, winter and winter evenings 
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present nobler objects to the view, in the glowing stars, the milky-way, 
and the brilliant northern lights; all doubly luminous here ; so that, 
notwithstanding the deprivation a winter’s sojourner is obliged to 
undergo, in the absence of business, pleasure, or rich scenery, he is 
more than compensated by the unusual beauty of more magnificent 
scenes, in the brighter regions of the heavens. F. W. 8. 


DUELLING. 





FROM ‘KITTENHAWTEN,’ AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, BY J.He BRIGHT, ESQ. 





Spirit of Cowardice, I do adore thee! 

If that thou art a spirit, | would fall 

Prone on my face ; thus worshipping before thee, 

Invoke thy name, for thy assistance call : 

When ruffian hands our pericraniums maul, 

*T is sweet to think we sacrifice to thee ; 

The smitten cheek, and unresisted thrall, 

The unplumed crest, and the procumbent knee, 
Are incense in the nose of thy divinity! 


Hope of the scoundrel, guardian of the weak, 
Apologist unfailing of the fool ; 
ow sweet the consolation thou dost speak, 

And how thou keep’st the burning passions cool ! 
And these the grateful maxims of thy school: 
To suffer wrong with calm inanity, 
Of good or bad alike to be the tool ; 
Now in the ranks of foul profanity, 

And now a devotee of pure Christianity. 


Thou too art sinews to the nerveless arm, 
And steadiness unto the faltering hand ; 
Of weakness dost the feeble heart disarm, 
With show of valor bid’st thy victims stand, 
And point the pistol, but not wield the brand; 
The distance duly mark’d by friends polite, 
They bid adieu in speech and manners bland ; 
Then, with shut eyes, give forth the pistol’s light, 
Lest carping fools eet dunes they were afraid to fight ! 


I oft have thought how rich the consolation 

To her whom fate had given an only son, 

To learn, through some kind friend or near relation, 

That she, a widow, was a childless one ; 

That honour’s farce had been genteelly done; 

And that her heir, though dying, trembled not, 

But only said, ‘ My earthly course is run!’ 

Then shook hands with his foe, their feud forgot, 
Exclaiming, ‘ Hal, farewell! thou arta noble shot !’ 


And then to read in the next daily sheet, 
The cause of the ‘unfortunate affray ,’ 
How when they met one morning in the street, 
The one refused to bid the other a ‘ good day ; 
Which, honorably construed, is to say, 
‘Sir, you’re no gentleman, I know you not, 
And therefore turn my head another way ; 
If we should meet in some secluded spot, 

I may remember you — your face is now forgot !’ 
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LINES ' 


TO THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE LAMENT OF THE CHEROKEE.’ 


MRS rete tt ret 


PEASANT-BARD Of the east! thy fancy and fecling ; 
Have pictured the woes of the poor Cherokee, 

And, sweetly the ‘ voice of the spirit’ revealing, i 
The tones of thy harp have rung wildly and free: } 

And we list for the sound of thy numbers renewing, 

The theme of the wrongs of the red man pursuing ; 

To their melody sweet, and their pathos subduing, a 
Our hearts shall respond, as we listen to thee. 


We give thee all joy of thy blest avocation, 
By Nature appointed a priest at her shrine; 

And oft when imbued with her high inspiration, 
Thy bosom inflamed with an ardor divine, 

Thy numbers, attuned to her praises, ascending, 

The boughs of the forest trees over thee bending, 

Thy voice with the wind-harp m harmony blending, 
What pleasure, what triumph, what joy shall be thine! 


And whether thou sing of her mountains stupendous, 
Her valleys rich blooming, and verdure profuse, 

The roar of her torrents, sublime and tremendous, 
Her fountains soft-gushing, or rivers diffuse, 

Of primeval forest or wide prairie blazing, 

That startles the deer in the distant aiale grazing ; 

Be thy theme of mild beauty, or grandeur amazing, 
Thou minstrel of nature! success to thy muse! 


Baltimore, (Md.,) 1838. ALPHA. 


A DAY AT RAVENNA. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘LOVE IN A LAZZARET,’ IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER, 





On a gloomy evening, I found myself crossing the broad plains 
contiguous to the ancient city of Ravenna. These extensive fields 
serve chiefly for pasturing, and their monotonous aspect is only diver- 
sified by a few stunted trees and patches of rice. Nearer the Adri- 
atic, however, the eye is relieved by the appearance of a noble forest 
. of pines, which extends for the space of several miles along the shore. 
a | The branches of these trees, as is common in Italy, have been, by 
| repeated trimmings, concentrated at the top; and most of them being 
lofty, a complete canopy is formed, beneath which one walks in that 
- woodland twilight so peculiar and impressive. The effect is enhanced 
, here, by the vicinity of the sea, whose mournful anthem or soothing 
I music mingles with the wind-hymns of the forest aisles. As we 
emerged from a magnificent church that stands in the midst of 
‘ this solitude, the interior columns of which were transported from 
i Constantinople, no living object disturbed the profound repose of the 
scene, but a group of fine cattle, instinctively obeying the intimations 
| of nature, and slowly returning to their domiciles. I found no difh- 
ie culty in realizing that this scenery, when arrayed in the dreamy influ- 

| ences of such an hour, should prove congenial to the poetic mood, 
and wondered not that Byron, during his long residence at Ravenna, 
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found so much pleasure in coursing through this quiet country, and 
along the adjacent shore. 

The old city, like Venice, to whose triumphant arms, after so many 
fierce wars, it was at last subjected, rose from the marshes, and, 
although apparently at a considerable distance from the sea, presents, 
even at the present day, abundant indications of its marine founda- 
tion; and among them, the traveller observes with regret the oblite- 
rating traces of a humid air, in the discolored and corroded frescos of 
the churches. One of the most valuable of these, however, has been 
singularly well preserved, considering that it has withstood the com- 
bined effects of dampness and removal from its original position ; 
a process involving no little risk. This beautiful specimen is at pre- 
sent fixed in the sacristy of the cathedral. It represents the angel 
visiting Elijah in the desert; and dimmed as are its tints, by time and 
moisture, no one can gaze upon the sweet face of the angel, radiant 
with youth, and contrast it with the calm, aged countenance and gray 
locks of the sleeping prophet, without recognizing that peculiar grace 
which marks the creations of Guido. Happily, some of the most 
ancient vestiges of art discoverable at Ravenna, exist in the more 
durable form of mosaics. Several of the churches, but particularly 
the baptistry, and the sepulchral chamber of Galla Placida, are com- 
pletely lined with this curious species of painting, evidently of the 
most primitive order. 

But by far the finest antiquity, is the edifice called the Rotunda, 
which, like almost every similar relic in Italy, with equal disregard 
to taste and propriety, is fitted up as a modern church. This building is 
the mausoleum of Theodoric. It is without the walls, and approached 
through an avenue of poplars, whose yellow leaves rustled beneath 
our feet, or whirled in wild eddies over the grass. The cloudy sky 
and the solitude of the spot were also favorable to the associations of 
the scene. ‘The form of the structure is circular, and the dome is 
considered a curiosity, from being constructed from a single piece of 
marble. It is likewise remarkable, that all attempts to drain the water 
which has collected beneath the building, have proved fruitless. A 
flight of steps leads to the interior, which has long since been denuded 
of its ornaments; and the porphyry sarcophagus which surmounted 
the structure, and contained the ashes of Theodoric, had been removed 
and imbedded in the walls of the old building supposed to have been 
his palace. I could not but remark, as I afterward noted this ancient 
urn, the singular combination which seems to attend memorials of past 
greatness. The side presented to view, was covered with the notices 
of public sales and amusements ; a purpose which it had evidently 
long subserved, while the mansion itself has been converted into a 
wine magazine. 

The fortifications of Ravenna, which were obviously constructed 
on no ordinary scale, have fallen into decay. Traces of but two of 
the many towers designated on the old charts, are discoverable; and 
a city, whose obstinate and prolonged conflicts with the Venitian re- 
public are alone sufficient to vindicate the warlike character of its 
ancient inhabitants, now furnishes the most meagre evidences of 
former activity and prowess. The few soldiers now seen in its de- 
serted streets, serve not, alas! to defend the town, or enlarge its pos- 
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sessions, but minister to the ignoble purpose of dvaisiinie 9 its wretched 
inhabitants of their scanty resources. About three miles from one of 
the gates, a column commemorates the fate of Guy De Foix. This brave 
knight, notwithstanding his extreme youth, had won so high a repu- 
tation for invincible courage and address, that he was intrusted with 
the command of the F rench troops, then struggling for the possession 
of Italy. When De Foix attacked Ravenna, it was vigorously 
defended by Antonio Colonna, who, in anticipation of his design, had 
entrenched himself with an effective force within the walls. After a 
warm conflict on the ramparts, the crumbling remnants of which still 
attest their former extent and massive workmanship, during which not 
less than fifteen hundred men perished in the space of four hours, the 
invaders were compelled to withdraw. At the instant the young 
commander was rallying his troops for a second assault, he was in- 
formed of the approach of the general army. They were soon forti- 
fied about three miles from the town, and the French warrior found 
himself in a situation sufficiently critical to damp the ardor of the best- 
tried valor. Before him was his old enemy, of whose prowess he had 
just received the most signal proof, and near by, a fresh and vigo- 
rous army, while his position was utterly destitute of those accom- 
modations requisite to recruit his forces, or afford the necessary provi- 
sions either for men or horses. 

In this exigency, he formed the resolution to force the army to a 
general conflict. “U Infortunately for the stations, the leader of their 
Spanish allies differed from the other officers as to the course expe- 
dient to be adopted; the one party wishing to remain within the 
entrenchments, the other advocating a general rally and open attack. 
The former prevailed. The adverse armies continued to cannonade 
each for a considerable time, and the balance of success was evidently 
in favor of the allied army, when the Duke of Ferrara brought his 
highly efficient artillery to bear from a very advantageous position in 
flank. So unremitted and annoying was the fire, that the allies were 
at length obliged to rush from their ontroncianents, according to the 
sanguine wishes of De Foix, and try the fate of an open battle. On 
that memorable day, the eleventh of April, 1772, occurred the most 
tremendous action which for a long period had taken place on the 
war-tried soil of Italy. As one wanders over the mouldering bastions 
and solitary campagnas of Ravenna, and pictures the spectacle which 
on that occasion was here beheld, the contrast between the retrospect 
and the reality is singularly impressive. The shock of the meeting 
of those two mighty bodies is described by the historian of the period 

as abounding in the awfully sublime. The action was sustained with 
a relentless ferceness, that soon laid the flower of both armies in the 
dust. More than once, the impetuous valor of the Spanish infantry 
threatened to decide the fortune of the day; but the Italian forces 
were at length compelled to fly, leaving Cardinal de Medici, other 
illustrious prisoners, and all their artillery and equipages, in the hands 
of the enemy, beside nine thousand of their number dead upon the 
field. The French loss was computed at still greater. 

But the most lamentable event of the occasion, was the fate of 
their gallant leader. Flushed with victory, he pursued the panting 
squadrons of the fugitives with unremitted ardor, when, as he flew 
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over the hard- fought field, at pa head of a thousand horse, a shot 
from a harquebuss reached his heart. There is something peculiarly 

touching in the fate of this young chieftain. He had scarcely attained 
the age of manhood, and was already regarded as the flower of the 

French chivalry. Glowing with the enthusiastic though mistaken 
zeal of the period, he had just led his soldiers to a victory eminently 

fitted to increase the fame of his arms. After a season of suspense, 
which must have appeared an age to his impatient spirit, he had met 
the opposing forces on the open field. Long, desperate, and dubious 
was the contest; but at length his gladdened eye saw, through the 
smoke of battle, the retreating ranks of the enemy ; his enraptured 
ear caught, above the din of war, the victorious shouts of his soldiers. 

What visions of glory must have gleamed before his imagination, as he 
spurred his charger over the conquered field! How sweet must have 
been the gratulations of his country, heard in exultant fancy! The 
lasting trophies of valorous renown were already won, and he was 
but in the morning of life. The wreath of chivalric honor which his 
early ambition had pictured as a far-off boon, was already his. Yet 
in that moment of triumphant emotion, when he felt the wreath of 
victory pressing his flushed brow, and heard, perhaps, the greeting of 
her whose smile would be the sweetest flower in his garland of 
renown, the fatal ball entered his breast, and the gorgeous visions 
of gratified ambition were suddenly obscured by the mists of death ! 
He fell, not at the fearful onset, when despair of success might have 
reconciled him to sucha fate; nor in the midst of the struggle, when 
the influence of his example, or the desire of revenge, might have 
urged on his followers to yet fiercer effort; but at the close of the 
fight, when the day was won, at the instant when the clouds of doubt 
broke asunder, and the joyful beams of success blessed his sight. At 
such a moment, fell the young and valiant Guy De Foix. 

In the academy at Ravenna, there is the statue of a warrior carved 
in white marble. The name of the sculptor is not well authentica- 
ted; but the work seemed to me remarkably well calculated to 
deepen the associations which environ the memory of the French 
knight. The figure is completely encased in armor, and sketched in 
the ‘solemn repose of death. The visor of the helmet is raised, and 
the face presents that rigid expression, which we cannot look upon 
without awe. The very eyelids are cut with such a lifeless distinct- 
ness, as to be eloquent of death. Thus, thought I, fell the veil of 
dissolution over the young soldier, whose bravery was here displayed. 
How affecting, with the story of his valorous ener gy fresh in the me- 
mory, to gaze upon such an image, and to feel that thus he became 
in the very hour of his triumph! Erroneous as were then the ends 
of youthful ambition, yet is there enough of nobleness in the associ- 
ations of that epoch, to hallow its ornaments to our imagination. Com- 
paring them with the selfish and narrow ideas which | too often mark 
the manner and demean the characters of our day, we must some- 
times lament, that if the ignorance and barbarism of more warlike 
times have departed, so has also much of their high and almost uni- 
versal spirit of honor, gallantry, and disinterestedness. 

Like most secondary Italian cities, Ravenna wears the semblance 
of desertion. At noonday, the stranger may often walk through 
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streets delicians nelson 3 in spaciousness nor ricble dwellings, end yet 
encounter no being, nor hear a sound indicative of life, far less of 
active prosperity. This was the case, to aremarkable degree, on the 
day of my visit, as,it occurred during the month of October, when, 
according to the Italian custom, most of the nobility were at their 
villas; and the sanitary restrictions, established on account of the 
cholera then raging in some parts of the country, had greatly dimi- 
nished the usual number of passing travellers. In the piazza, at some 
hours of the day, there is a little life-like appearance, from the assem- 
blage of buyers and sellers, and, at early evening, the principal café 
exhibits the usual motley company collected to smoke, talk scandal, 
or to pore over the few journals which the jealousy of the govern- 
ment permits to find their way into the country. These restricted 
vehicles of communication consist of little else than an epitome, from 
the French journals, of the most important political and other passing 
events, collected and arranged with as little reference to order and 
connection, as can well be imagined. It is owing to the garbled and 
confused notions derived from these paltry gazettes, to which many 
even of the better class of Italians confine their reading, that there 
prevails in this country such profound ignorance of the most familiar 
places and facts. Some of the ideas existing in regard to the United 
States, afford good illustration of this remark. A retired merchant, 
who was travelling in very genteel style, once asked me if Joseph 
Bonaparte was still king of America. A monk of Genoa, who was 
my companion in a voiture in Lombardy, opened his eyes with as- 
tonishment when informed that it was more than half a century since 
we had ceased to be an English colony ; and another friar, whose 
ideas of geography were in rather a confused state, observed that he 
considered mine a very aristocratic country, judging from what he had 
read of our president, Santa Anna. A young Tuscan, of respectable 
standing, inquired if one could go from Italy to America, without pas- 
sing through Madagascar ; and a signora of some pretensions begged, 
in a very pathetic voice, to know if we were much annoyed with 
tigers ! 

Life, for the most part, in these reduced towns, accords with the 
limited scope of the prevailing ideas. The morning is lounged away in 
listlessness ; the ride after dinner, and the conversazione in the evening, 
being the only ostensible occupation, except during the carnival, when 
some theatrical or other public entertainment is generally provided. 
Those of the resident nobility, who can afford it, usually travel half 
the year, and economize the remainder. And if, among the better 
class, there are those whose range of knowledge is more extensive, 
or whose views are nobler, the greater part soon reconcile themselves 
to a series of trifling pursuits, or idle dissipation, as the appropriate 
offsets to their hopeless destiny. Sometimes, indeed, a rare spirit is 
encountered, superior to the mass, and incapable of compromising 
either principle or opinions, however objectless it may seem to che- 
rish them; and there are few more interesting characters than are 
such men, in the view of the thoughtful philanthropist; beings su- 
perior to their associates, and worthy of a better fate; men who, 
amid degrading political and social circumstances, have the strength 
and elevation of mind to think and feel nobly, and seek by commu- 
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nion with the immortal spirits of the past, or by ennobling anticipa- 
tions, consolation for the weariness and gloom of the present. Occa- 
sionally, too, in such decayed cities, the stranger meets with those 
who, cut off from political advantages, and possessed of wealth, have 
devoted themselves to the pursuits of taste, and their palaces and gar- 
dens amply repay a visit. Such is the case with the eccentric Rus- 
prici, one of the Ravenese nobility, whose gallery contains many valu- 
able and interesting productions of art. 

At an angle of one of the by-streets of Ravenna, is a small building 
by no means striking, either as regards its architecture or decorations. 
It is fronted by a gate of open iron-work, surmounted by a cardinal’s 
hat — indicating that the structure was raised or renovated by some 
church dignitary, a class who appear invariably scrupulous to memo- 
rialize, by inscriptions and emblems, whatever public work they see 
fit to promote. A stranger might pass this little edifice unheeded, 
standing as it does ata lonely corner, and wearing an aspect of ne- 
glect ; but as the eye glances through the railing of the portal, it in- 
stine aiv ely rests upon a small and time-stained bas relief, fixed in the 
opposite wall, representing that sad, stern, and emaciated countenance, 
which, in the form of busts, engravings, frescos, and portraits, haunts 
the traveller in every part of Italy. It is a face so strongly marked 
with the sorrow of a noble and ideal mind, that there is no need of 
the laurel wreath upon the head, to assure us that we look upon the 
lineaments of a poet. And who could fail to stay his feet, and still 
the current of his wandering thoughts to a deeper flow, when he 
reads upon the entablature of the little temple, ‘Sepulchrum Dantis 
Poete?’ It is not necessary that one should have solved the mysteries 
of the Divina Commedia, in order to feel the solemn interest which 
attaches to the spot where the bones of its author repose. It is 
enough to know that we are standing by the tomb of a man who, in 
early boy hood, /oved ; and cherished the deep affection then born, after 
its object was removed from the world, through a life of the greatest 
vicissitude, danger, and grief, making it a fountain of poetic mspira- 
tion, and a golden link which bound him to the world of spirits ; a 
quenchless sentiment, whose intensity vivified and hallowed existence. 
It is sufficient to remember, that we are near the ashes of a man who 
proved himself a patriot, and when made the victim of political fac- 
tion, and banished from his home, wrapped himself in the mantle of 
silent endurance, and suffered with a dignified heroism, that challen- 
ges universal sympathy and respect. It is sufficient to reflect, that 
they who had persecuted the gifted Florentine when living, have long 
vainly petitioned those among w hom he died, for the privilege of 
transporting his revered remains to the rich monument prepared for 
them; and that a permanent professorship to elucidate his immortal 
poem is founded by the very city from which he was ignobly spurned. It 
is enough, that we see before us the sepulchre of a man who had the 
intellect and courage to think beyond and above his age ; who revived 
into pristine beauty a splendid but desecrated language ; who full 
vindicated his title to the character of a statesman, a soldier, and a 
poet ; and in a warlike and violent age, had the magnanimity to con- 
ceive, and the genius to create, an imperishable monument of intel- 
lectual revenge. 
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TO THE ‘CHARTER-OAK,’ NEAR HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT. 


BY MRS. 


Cuarter-Oax! charter-oak! 
Tell us thy tale, 

Of the years that have fled 
Like the leaves on the gale; 

For thou bear’st a brave annal 
On brown root, and stem, 

And thy.heart was a casket 
For Liberty’s gem. 


Speak out in thy wisdom, 
Oracular tree! 

And we and our children 
Will listen to thee ; 

For the lore of the aged 
Is dear tn our eyes, 

And thy leaves and thine acorns, 
As relics we ’|l prize. 


I see them — they come, 
The lost ages of old, 

The sires of a nation, 
True-hearted and bold ; 


Le. He 
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The axe of the woodman 
Rings sharp through the glade, 
And the tired Indian hunter 
Reclines in thy shade. 


I see themm— they come, 
The gray fathers are there, 
Who won from the forest 
This heritage fair ; 
With their high trust in heaven, 
As they suffer’d, or toiled, 
Both the storm and the tyrant, 
Unblenching they foiled. 


Charter oak! charter oak ! 
Ancient and fair, 

Thou did’st guard of our freedom, 
The rudiment rare ; 

So a garland of green 
Be thy gift from the skies, 

With the love of the brave, 
And the thanks of the wise. 


THE LATE JOHN W. GOULD. 





A BRIEF MEMOIR, WITH HIS LAST LITERARY PRODUCTION, AND VARIOUS PASSAGES FROM HIS 
PRIVATE JOURNAL AND CORRESPONDENCE. 


In the December number of this Magazine, we announced the 
death of one of its contributors, Joun W. Goutp, Esq., (son of the 
late Jupce Goup, of Litchfield, Connecticut,) and promised to re- 
new a notice, the brevity of which prevented any thing like justice to 
the memory of the lamented deceased. Probably no reader of the 
KnicKersockeEr has failed to derive high enjoyment from the stirring 
sea-sketches of ‘ Jack GARNET,’ which have from time to time adorned 
these pages. With a mind cultivated and fertile; great force of ima- 
gination, and originality of invention ; a style remarkable as well for its 
conciseness and felicity of expression, as for vigor and picturesqueness 
in description, he imparted to all his literary efforts a character which 
would reflect honor upon riper years, and more practised pens. We 
would invite the reader, who has preserved the past volumes of this 
periodical, to test the justice of these encomiums, by turning back to 
the numbers which contain ‘ The Mutiny,’ ‘My First and Last Flog- 
ging,’ ‘The Cruise of a Guineaman,’ ‘The Pirate of the South Pa- 
cific,’ etc. He will find all of these dashed off with a rich brush, and 
in each, scenes, or portions of scenes, that having once read, he will 
find it impossible ever to forget. 

Before proceeding to extract a few passages fron’ the journal, kept 
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during the long and painful voyage to Rio, to which allusion was had 
in our Dec ember number, we would solicit the reader’s attention to 
the following spirited sketch, which was written for the KNICKER- 
BOCKER, and found among the manuscripts of the deceased. 


MAN OVERBOARD. 


2Y THE AUTHOR OF ‘THE MUTINY,’ ‘MY FIRST AND LAST FLOGGING,’ ETC. 


‘Meer her, quartermaster!’ hailed the officer of the deck; ‘hold 
on, every body!’ 

Torn from my grasp upon the capstan by a mountain wave which 
swept us in its power, 1 was borne over the lee-bulwarks ; and a rope 
which | grasped in my passage, not being belayed, unrove in my 
hands, and I was bur ied in the sea. 

‘Man overboard!’ rang along the decks. ‘Cut away the life- 
buoy !’ 

Stunned and strangling, I rose to the surface, and instinctively 
struck out for the ship ; w vhile, clear above the roar of the storm, and 
the dash of the cold, terrible sea, the loud thunder of the trumpet 
came full on my ear: 

‘ Man the weather main and maintop-sail braces ; slack the lee ones; 
round in; stand by to lower away the lee-quarter boat !’ 

My fret plunge for the ship, whose dim outline I could scarcely 
perceive, in the almost pitchy darkness of the night, most fortunately 
brought me within reach of the life-buoy grating. Climbing upon 
this, 1 used the faithless rope, still in my hand, to lash myself fast ; 
and, thus freed from the fear of immediate drowning, I could more 
quietly watch and wait for rescue. 

The ship was now hidden from my sight ; but, being to leeward, I 
could with considerable distinctness make out her whereabout, and 
judge of the motions on board. Directly, a signal-lantern glanced at 
her peak ; and oh! how brightly shone that solitary beam on my 
straining eye !—for, though rescued from immediate peril, what other 
succor could I look for, in : that fearful swell, on which no boat could 
live a moment? What could I expect, save a lingering, horrid death ? 

Within a cable’s length, lay my floating home, where ten minutes 
before not a lighter heart than mine was enclosed by her frowning 
bulwarks ; and though so near that I could hear the rattling of her 
cordage, and the rustling thunder of her canvass, I could also hear 
those orders from her trumpet which extinguished hope. 

’ Belay all with that boat!’ said a voice that I knew right well; 
‘she can’t live a minute!’ 

My heart died within me, and I closed my eyes in despair. Next 
fell upon my ear the rapid notes of the drum beating to quarters, with 
all the clash, and tramp, and roar of a night alarm; while | could also 
faintly hear the mustering of the divisions, which was done to ascer- 
tain who was missing. Then came the hissing of a rocket, which, 
bright and clear, soared to heaven; and again falling, its momentary 
glare was quenched in the waves, 
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Drifting from the ship, the hum died away: but see — that sheet of 
flame !—the thunder of a gun boomed over the stormy sea. Now 
the blaze of a blue-light illumines the darkness, revealing the tall spars 
and white canvass of the ship, sé2// near me ! 

‘Maintop there!’ came the hail again; ‘do you see him to lee- 
ward ?’ 

‘No, Sir!’ was the chill reply. 

The ship now remained stationary, with her lights aloft, but I could 
perceive nothing more for some minutes: they have given me up 
for lost ! 

That I could see the ship, those on board well knew, provided I had 
gained the buoy: but their object was to discover me, and now several 
blue-lights were burnt at once on various parts of the rigging. How 
plainly could I see her rolling in the swell ! —at one moment engulfed, 
and in the next rising clear above the wave, her bright masts and white 
sails glancing, the mirror of hope, in this fearful illumination ; while 
I, covered with the breaking surge, was tossed wildly about, now on 
the crest, now in the trough of the sea. 

‘ There he is, Sir! right abeam!’ shouted twenty voices, as I rose 
upon a wave. 

‘ Man the braces!’ was the quick, clear, and joyous reply of the 
trumpet : while, to cheer the forlorn heart of the drowning seaman, 
the martial tones of the bugle rung out, ‘ Boarders, away !’ and the 
shrill call of the boatswain piped, ‘ Haul taut and belay !’ and the noble 
ship, blazing with light, fell off before the wind. 

A new danger now awaited me ; for the immense hull of the sloop- 
of-war came plunging around, bearing directly down upon me; while 
her increased proximity enabled me to discern all the minutiz of the 
ship, and even to recognise the face of the first lieutenant, as, trumpet 
in hand, he stood on the forecastle. 

Nearer yet she came, while I could move only as the wave tossed 
me; and now, the end of her flying jib-boom is almost over my head ! 

‘Hard a-port!’ hailed the trumpet, at this critical moment: ‘ round 
in weather main-braces: right the helm !’ 

The spray from the bows of the ship, as she came up, dashed over 
me, and the increased swell buried me for an instant under a moun- 
tain-wave ; emerging from which, there lay my ship, hove-to, not her 
length to windward ! 

‘Garnet,’ hailed the lieutenant from the lee-gangway, ‘are you 
there, my lad ?”’ 

‘ Ay, ay, Sir!’ I shouted in reply ; though I doubted whether, in the 
storm, the response could reach him ; but the thunder-toned cheering 
which, despite the discipline of a man-of-war, now rung from the 
decks and rigging, put ¢hat fear at rest, and my heart bounded with 
rapture, in the joyous hope of a speedy rescue. 

‘ All ready ? hailed the lieutenant again; ‘heave!’ and four ropes, 
with small floats attached, were thrown from the ship and fell around me. 
None, however, actually touched me; and for this reason the experi- 
ment failed; for I could not move my unwieldy grating, and dared 
notleave it ; for by so doing, I might in that fearful swell miss the rope, 


be unable to regain my present position, and drown between the two 
chances of escape. 
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I was so near to the ship, that I could recognise the faces of the 
crew on her illuminated deck, and hear the officers as they told me 
where the ropes lay; but the fearful alternative | have mentioned, 
caused me to hesitate, until I, being so much lighter than the vessel, 
found myself fast drifting to leeward. I then resolved to make the 
attempt, but as I measured the distance of the nearest float with my 
eye, my resolution again faltered, and the precious and final opportu- 
nity was lost! Now, too, the storm, which, as if in compassion, had 
temporarily lulled, roared again in full fury; and the safety of the 
ship required that she should be put upon her course. * «# ¢# 


Tue foregoing fragment may afford the reader some idea of the 
interest which would have marked the entire sketch, (had our departed 
friend lived to complete it,) in which it was to have formed but an 
episode. In our judgment, nothing more spirited ever proceeded 
from his pen. 

We pass to a brief consideration of, and extracts from, the private 
journal of a voyage to Rio de Janeiro, from New-York, undertaken 
for the restoration of health. We gather from almost every passage 
here recorded, abundant evidence of the writer’s goodness of heart, 
and amiability of temper ; his patience under privation and suffering, 
and of the fast-anchored hope which he held upon the Christian 
promises. Even when his ‘outward mould-work of nature’ was fast 
falling away, and he was notching his days of misery in passive help- 
lessness, he wore his manly spirit undauntedly about him, and aide 
the most of every rare gleam of sunshine that offered temporary amends 
for the clouds and mist which were for the most part always round 
about him, We commence our extracts, (which, we may remark, in 
passing, are taken quite at random,) with three or four paragraphs 
descriptive of the spirit with which the author entered upon the voyage. 
The vessel, the barque ‘ Ieanowna,’ stood down the bay on the morning 
of the 25th of June. On that day, we quote from the journal : 

‘Boxed about off the Hook, in fine style, until one Pp. M., when a 
breeze sprung up from w. s. w., which increased to a sneezer. No 
particular appetite for supper, though not regularly sea-sick. Only 
felt a little disagreeably. At evening, grew squally and rainy, so I 
bunked on cabin lockers, and heard the dash of the rain, and the thun- 
der and lightning, and the creaking of the ship, and the tramp of feet, 
and the quick, loud orders of the captain, without fearing that the 
ship would fall overboard, and hugging myself with the conscious- 
ness that all that was none of my business. Let the old boat burn: 
I’m a passenger. 

‘So, as aforesaid, I lay at my ease, and listened, and thought about 
home, and the family, and repeated poetry, and sung psalms, and 
finally went to sleep, carelessly. Awoke at twelve p.m. Went on 
deck. Rain was over; sky clear; and around lay old ocean, in ma- 
jesty; no land in sight. Seemed like old times; so, having moral- 
ized and ruralized, went below and turned in. 

‘277rn. — It is still dead calm, (eight Pp. m.,) and the sea is as smooth 
and tranquil as possible; but ‘the gathering clouds around I view,’ 
and it looks like a breeze from the north’ard and east’ard. 

Ss 
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‘ Saw this afternoon several Portuguese-men-of-war, and some other 
small fry. But, oh! the sea in silent grandeur lies outspread in ma- 
jesty before me, and | now have leisare to contemplate his beauties, 
and lay my hand on his—tail! Got out sundry books, and other 
‘small stores,’ this p. M., and am now luxuriating in an old coat. 

‘28TH. — Fine stiff bxéese, though not quite fair, we have; it 
being s. s. E., and we head of course, close hauled, due east. The 
breeze, however, is hauling to the westward, and will be fair before 
night. The air is cool, but delightful; while the sky is clouded, 
and so, 

*O’er the blue sea our gallant barque glides merrily.’ 


* * * ‘ Brought out sundry books, and have made a 
beginning in my Russia- bound friend Townsend.* No place so fit- 
ting for the perusal of the word of God, as upon this noblest of his 
works, the sea: for He alone spreads out the heavens, and rules 
the raging of the sea, and has compassed the waters with bounds, 
until day and night come to an end; and therefore, whether again I 
see my native land or not, may the language of my heart ever be, 
‘Praise the Lord, oh, my soul! and forge t not all his benefits.’ 

‘Jury lst. — Can it be that this situation, which we all looked 
upon as a good one, is to be the scene of such torments all the w ay 
to Rio? If so, God be merciful to me a sinner! For the idea of 
recovering health, in circumstances which would A7// an Arab, is 
amusing. Look at my little den, called, in mockery, a state-room. 
It is astate-room for fleas, bed-bugs, (pardon my plainness of speech,) 
and a most abominable stench. It was just so in New-York, but I 
was told it would be clean and sweet, as soon as we got to sea, and 
like a fool, I believed it, And is it in that space, ‘ cabined, cribbed, 
confined,’ with no room to turn over, without hitting the deck over- 
head with knees or back; with many multitudes for bed-fellows, and 
with body and limbs scored with bites of every kind, which give me 
no rest day or night, amid most villanous perfumes ; ; is it there that 
my fifteen descents, six feet education, and gray hairs, must sleep ? 
Well, it might have been worse ! 

ae. + ‘Was looking, just now, at our two young pigs, 
snoozing in a horizontal barre l, forward of the long boat. 

«* Last v ’yage,’ quoth Capt. D ‘I had three pigs. When 
they got so large that one barrel would. n’t hold them, I killed one; 
when the two grew so that they were too big for the barrel, I killed 
another; and when the last one lay head and shoulders out of the 
barrel, why I killed him. There was the end of my three pigs, and 
I shall serve these fellows in the same way.’ 

‘ Alas, poor pigs! Haul in your snouts, and bite off your tails, 

otherwise you ’ll soon get too big for the barrel, and then, my eyes! 
how your throats will suffer ! 

‘Sunpay, Juty 8tu.— Another of the days of the Son of Man; 
but constant suffering gives me little opportunity to enjoy it. I had 
a most miserable night last night; was awakened often by my tearing 
cough, and also by my bites; was insuflerably hot and exceedingly 





* A chronological Bible, edited by Geoncs Townsenp. 
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cold at the different times which I awaked, and when asleep, dreamed 
most horribly. Oh! that God would grant me, in my sleep, forget- 
fulness ! 

‘T am still very weak to-day. My stomach is very acid, and when 
the little charcoal | have is gone, | shall have no ‘ means’ to look to, 
and cannot expect God to work a miracle. How happy a lump of 
unslacked lime, as big as my fist, would make me! But there is none 
on board, and no shells to make any of* 

‘The breakfast table this morning, having all the breakfast upon it, 
being imperfectly lashed, capsized with a tremendous crash, breaking 
almost every thing, and making fine lobscouse of all sorts of eatables; 
but I’m not inthe vein. * * Have distributed some tracts to- 
day, and read in my Bible much to my comfort. What should I do 
without it! Iam also reading every day the ‘ visitation of the sick,’ 
and try to feel that my present affliction is direct from God. And 
may God sanctify all his dealings to me, that | may become more 
humble and meek. I know that | deserve far more than this. 

‘Monpay, Juty 9rn.— A change has come o’er the spirit of my 
dream, for which thanks be toGod! An old-fashioned medicine from 
the ship’s chest, yesterday p. m., did what the doctor’s preparations have 
failed in. [slept soundly and sweetly, and without a dream, all night, 
and to-day, save weakness and some cough, I feel well. Praise the 
Lord, oh, my soul! 

‘ Pre-haps I have not been lying for the last three hours (now five 
p. M.,) onan old sail, on the lee quarter-deck, with a beautiful draught 
out of the mainsail right in my face and open bosom; and there, half 
asleep and half awake, dreaming away about my dear, dear mother, 
and sister, and all friends inthe United States! Oh, it was delicious ! 
It was something like going to sea passenger, idler, loafer, what you 

lease. 

‘ The day is fine, the breeze fresh and fair, and though the sun is 

somewhat hot, that does not trouble a passenger, while the breeze 
tempers down the whole. In short, now that I feel well, I enjoy 
every thing, and feel comfortable ; though the breeze is so fresh, and 
the sea so high, that the barky rolls and pitches deautiful, and so 
mars my penmanship. 
‘By the by, speaking of fresh breezes, some years since, Cap- 
tain , of the ship , of and for Boston, came out of Liverpool, 
with a nor’east gale, drunk; and drunk he remained all the way to 
Boston; carried whole topsails, seudding, when the main with four 
reefs would have been sail enough. Mates and passengers besought 
him to shorten sail, but ’t was no use. One day, on the Grand Banks, 
he came on deck after dinner : 

‘* Fresh, Mr. So-and-so,’ quoth he to the mate; ‘rig out fore and 
main topmast stu’nsails.’ 

**Can’t set set them in this gale, Sir,’ said the mate. 

‘* Very good, Sir; d—n the odds!’ quoth the captain, ‘ give her 
the booms, Sir; rig out the booms, Sir.’ 











* Mr. Gould had some years before taken a voyage for his health, and came home 
perfectly well: he, therefore, naturally regarded his present voyage as a specific for his 


disease ; otherwise he would have been more provident as to a full supply of suitable 
medicine. 
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‘ The booms were rigged out, and the ship reached Boston in four- 
teen days. 

‘ Then there was the Jacob Jones, Benson, master, out of Boston, 
in the last war, privateering. Ship of seven hundred tons, eigh- 
teen guns, and ninety-five men. Went into the Indian Ocean, took 
two rich prizes, and fought with an East India Company’s ship for 
four hours, off Cape of Good Hope. Orders were sent out to Can- 
ton in advance, and pilots with the J. J.’s signal had been cruising 
off Macao for two months before her arrival. From them Captain 
B. learned there were two English frigates in Macao Roads; one 
of which came down every night, and, having cruised about, returned 
in the morning. 

‘The pilots having informed him that the frigates usually came 
out the east side of the Island, he went up at night on the west, and 
in the narrow channel met the frigate, courses hauled up, and decks 
lighted; whereupon he put about, quicker; and the frigate gave 
chase, but at nine o’clock, being very dark, he (Benson) tacked and 
stood in, unperceived by the chaser, passed the other frigate in the 
Roads, and came to anchor below Whampoa, where, with the Eng- 
lish watching him, he lay six months, Having accoutred himself in 
Chinese dress, cue, etc., Benson sounded all the waters of Macao, 
and found one place where he could get out, with a foot water to 
spare, where no channel was known. So,one dark night, he slipped 
out, and reached Boston in safety.’ 

And then to hear our second dickey (an old man) talk about the 
nor’ west coast, and the first ditto (not old) about the custom-house 
regulations in Russia ! 

‘Lots of Portuguese men-of-war I ’ve seen for some days past, and 
the bright moonlight at night sets me to singing and thinking about 
the dear girls in the United States. Shall be glad to get back again 
in due time, and kiss the dear little snakes. 

‘ Wepnespay, JuLy 25TH. — Weather pleasant, though something 
warmer ; yet far from hot. Wind this p. m. has hauled ahead again, 
and we head s. by w. Did six hours of delightful sleeping last night, 
and to-day feel much better; the pain in the heart, and the cough, 
having nearly ceased for the day, though at night they will reign lord 
of the ascendant. Weather is very mild for the latitude, though the 
clear sun is pretty hot; but we have clouds and a breeze from Africa 
to make it easy. The wind blowing so constantly from the eastward, 
has covered our rigging and sails with the’ yellow sand of the Great 
Desert! Think of that— Sahara! 

‘Fray, Juty 27tTu.— Calm all- the morning, and warm; se I 
mounted a pair of nankins; found great comfort therefrom. At noon 
a breeze sprang up from the westward, and we head our course at 
s.£. Clouds keep us much in the shade, or the-heat would be op- 
pressive. Have had several fine showers, this Pp. m., and the air feels 
fresh. 

‘This A. M., at ten o’clock, two of the crew caught a shark eight 
feet long, in a bow-line. I saw the feat; and certainly John Shark 
looks beautifully in the water. However, he was caught and hauled 
aboard, his liver taken out, the ‘ tail-steaks’ and the end of his nose 
cut off, and the rest was thrown overboard. 
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‘Saturpay, August 4TH. — Fine, shady, though rather hot. The 
nights are cool, however, and ‘that’s a blessin.’ Our variable s. s. w. 
trade continues, and we head as yesterday, at about five knots. Lau- 
danum last night at nine, fifteen drops, and none to-day, has kept me 
so-so. I amtrying to dispense withit in the day-time, but we shall see. 
I am very weak, and can scarcely crawl upon deck and down again, 
and have very little appetite. My only hope, now, is in the mercy 
of God, or I shall never see Rio. 

‘ Sunpay, August 5txa.— The holy Sabbath again; but these Sab- 
baths here make me think of those at home, and then I| feel very 
sad. Will Ged ever restore me to those privileges again? I feel 
so sick and weak to-day, that 1 have no mental energy, and my mind 
wanders every where, and I cannot control it. Home —home—is 
always in my thoughts; but alas! I am far away, and sickness has 
laid its hand upon me heavily. I try to put my trust in God, and to 
lay my cares and troubles at His feet. 

‘ Sunpay, Auveust 12Tn. — I have had rest and quietness to-day, and 
some pleasant moments in, as | humbly hope, communion with God. 
But the great interruption to religious thought and prayer, is the 
thought of Home, which rushes into the mind of the poor, weak, 
sick man, far away at sea, like a thunderbolt, driving all thought of 
religion and prayer from the lips, unless it be to pray that God 
would restore me to the green pastures and still waters of my na- 
tive land, soon and well. Is it wrong to think of home — abroad — 
sick —weak? I pray God we may soon get to Rio, for the clock of 
my life seems worn out, and just ticks along, through His sustaining 
mercy. Oh! those who live at home at ease, don’t know how deso- 
late and forsaken I feel !’ 

We have quoted sparingly from those portions of the journal 
which record the writer’s sufferings ; the trials of a protracted voy- 
age, in a scantily-furnished vessel; the gradually-increasing cough, 
which day by day exhausted the issues of life, and the awful spasms 
of the heart, which he says often ‘doubled him up’ in agony. Amid 
all his afflictions, his reliance upon a Supreme Power was unwaver- 
ing; his affection for his friends, and his love of home, constant and 
unabated. He arrived at Rio on the 29th of August, reduced to a 
skeleton, and so weak as to be ‘ obliged to go upon all fours, up and 
down the companion-way.’ He was received there with great kind- 
ness, and placed under the care of an eminent physician. Save a 
letter mentioning his arrival out, and the state of his health during 
the voyage, a brief business communication was all that was received 
from him, by his friends.in this country, previous to the intelligence 
of his death. He gradually grew worse; and when, on the four- 
teenth of September, he embarked on board the brig Tweed for the 
United States, his physician had little hope of his reaching his native 
land. He died on the first day of October, sixteen days out, in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age. A mere statement of the fact was all 
that was at first received by his relations and friends in the United 
States. The vivid picture which he has himself drawn, and which 
we cannot resist the inclination to quote in this place, of a death and 
burial at sea, was present to their imaginations, and added poig- 
VOL. XIII. 6 
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nancy to the sorrow which the news of his death had awakened. 
The extract to which we allude, and which we subjoin, is from a 


sketch entitled ‘Off Cape Horn,’ one of the writer’s earliest pro- 
ductions. 


DEATH AND BURIAL AT SEA. 






BY ‘JACK GARNET.’ 


Axsouvt four bells in the forenoon watch, the wind began to blow 
again from the north-west, and we made sail for the Horn; and at 
seven bells, the surgeon reported to the captain, that in consequence 
of some internal bruise, Wilson was much worse, and could not live 
the day out. This intelligence took very little hold of us, for it was 
a common thing, and no trick at all, for men to die on board; and 
accordingly it was little minded, and the conversation which followed 
this announcement in the mess-room of the forward officers, may be 
taken as a fair sample of sailors’ feeling on the subject. 

‘ There, Sails,’ said the boatswain to the sail-maker, pointing to the 
sick-bay, ‘there will bea job for you; something to take the turns out 
of your fingers. Get your palm and needle, and stand by to sew that 
man up in his hammock, and tell the gunner you want a couple of 
round shot for the use of the dispensary, to ballast one of the doctor’s 
chickens, and send him to Davy’s locker feet-foremost.’ 

‘ What’s to pay, Pipes? answered the sail-maker, coolly; ‘has the 
doctor hulled one of the poor fellows at last ? or have his life-halliards 

arted at the tie? Send him some ratlin-stuff, so that he can set up 
race-backstays abaft, and cross his royal yards, and call all hands up 
anchor.’ 

‘We sha’ n’t have to man the capstan for him,’ interposed the gun- 
ner, as he mixed a pannikin of grog, stiff enough to float grape-shot ; 
‘we shall man the lee-gangway, and Old Pipes will call ‘ all hands to 
bury the dead.’ ’ 

‘I say, Mac,’ said the master’s-mate to the purser’s-steward, ‘ how 
does Wilson’s name stand on the books? You'll have to foot up his 
account, shortly, and give him his discharge from the state’s service ; 
he’s going to ship under Commodore David Jones, aboard the ship 
Pacific, ten thousand guns, besides stern and bow chasers. His time 
is about out; he’s done with rations and grog.’ 

‘Well, I’ll be d d!’ says Dandy-Jack the carpenter, ‘if you 
do n’t take it easy! Here’s a man dying, and you make no more of 
it than I would of plugging a shot-hole in the ship’s upper works.’ 

‘ After action ’s over, Chips means,’ said the boatswain ; ‘ he ’d take 
the best of d d good care not to sling himself in a bowline over 
the ship’s side, to plug a shot hole in time of action, for fear his own 
upperworks would get knocked in with a round shot; for that would 
spoil the looks of his figure-head, and perhaps carry away his cut- 
water.’ 

‘ There, Chips,’ says the purser’s steward, ‘ you’d better haul off, 
and repair damages. Old Pipes carries too many guns for you.’ 

‘You be d d!’ said the carpenter,'as he kicked over his camp- 
stool, and made a straight wake for the deck. 
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And while these thoughtless men laughed, and made a mock of 
death and all its horrors, the poor object of their mirth lay in his cot, 
surrounded by the noise and confusion of a man-of-war; silent and 
sad; knowing that he was beyond mortal aid; reflecting that now the last 
scene of life was to be acted ; that nothing remained but to die. Come 
when it may, the hour of death is one of awful trial, of deep, over- 
whelming solemnity ; and no where is it more awful, more agonizing, 
than on board ship, at sea, far away from home and friends, destitute 
of the arm of support, the word of consolation, and the voice of prayer ; 
where the only mention of the name of God, is in oaths and blas- 
hemies. 

Would any one, accustomed to the quiet of the apartment of the 
sick on shore, have thought, from the scenes presented to his view on 
the berth-deck of our ship, that a fellow creature lay there at the 
point of death, and that every one was aware of it! 

Although there was, in the immediate vicinity of the sick-bay, some 
little attention paid by the sailors to the feelings of their sick ship- 
mate, by lowering the voice, and avoiding to touch his cot; yet, in 
the crowded limits of the ship, none were so far distant that the sen- 
sitive ear of sickness could avoid hearing their loud, thoughtless dis- 
course. Inone place, two men were fighting, and their fearful curses 
and violent blows grated harshly on Azs ear, who was so soon to stand 
in the presence of that God whose name they profaned, and whose 
wrath they invoked; while he, with his fast-failing breath, besought 
his mercy. Others were laughing, and telling stories, and enlarging 
upon the delights of home. ‘That word had, but yesterday, been the 
theme of his joyful meditations. In health his joy, in sickness his 
consolation; but both were now about to fail him; and here, ten 
thousand miles from home, his life was to end. Three years before, 
in the ardor of youth, he left his happy home and dear friends, to 
enter the service of the United States; and having now nearly cir- 
cumnavigated the world, he was returning on the wings of hope, to 
taste the sweets of a mother’s and sister’s love. But that bliss was 
not in store for him; he was fast falling into the cold embrace of 
death, and he was soon to be committed to the deep, and find his 
place of repose in the vast Pacific. 

Although amidst a multitude, he felt that he was alone, and recalling 
his thoughts from home, and all external objects, and commendin 
himself, and all who were dear, to the care of Him who made the 
sea and prepared the dry land, he waited patiently for death. Its 
coming was not long delayed. At noon, in the heartless formalities 
of a man-of-war, the surgeon made his report to the captain, that ‘ at 
twelve o’clock, meridian, died, in consequence of an internal contu- 
sion, caused by falling from the hammock-nettings upon the deck, 
James Wilson, seaman.’ The captain’s reply was, as it always is, to 
all messages : ‘ Very good, Sir;’ and then the sail-maker, in presence 
of the assistant-surgeon, and the master-at-arms, proceeded to sew 
him up in his hammock, and putting in two round shot at the feet, to 
sink him, report was made that ‘the dead was ready for burial.’ 

It is not customary, however, to bury the dead at noon, and there- 
fore the body was brought on deck, laid on the lee-gangway-board, 
and coyered with a jack, (a blue flag, with white stars,) there te lie, 
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until the rules of naval elapse wanda allow of its interment. Cape 
Horn was now in sight, and as we rapidly neared it, the wind, north- 
west, increased so much, that at seven bells, in the afternoon watch, 
all hands were called to reef the topsails; and, immediately after, the 
legal time, eight bells, having arrived, came the solemn call, ‘ All hands 
to bury the det ad!’ Every “soul on board appeared on the lee-gang- 
way, according to rule, and all standing uncovered, the lieutenant, 
acting as chaplain, commenced reading the solemn burial service of 
the Episc opal church, appointed to be used at sea; and the gangway 
board being placed on the rail, and the lashings cast off, and the jack 
withdrawn, it was ready to be cast into the sea. The wind had in- 
creased to such a degree, that it drowned the voice of the reader, so 
that only here and there a word was audible. The first-lieutenant 
waved his hand, at the proper place in the service, and the corpse was 
launched overboard ; and the sullen plash fell impressively on every 
ear, announcing that another was gone to his long kome. 

We were now abreast of the Horn, about a mile distant, and 
although the wind was north-west, the waves dashed against those 
eternal rocks, in defiance of it, throwing the foam mountains high ; 
and the loud roar of those conflic ting oceans was a fitting requiem for 
the soul of him who slept beneath their troubled waters. The sun 
went down in the pride of his strength, and the full effulgence of his 
glory and his departing rays illumined three of the noblest of the 
works of God; the Atlantic ocean in front, the Pacific ocean on the 


right, and on the left, the bold promontory, Cape Horn, the ‘ last of 


the Andes.’ 

Tue doubts and fears, however, born of uncertainty in relation to 
the last hours of Mr. Goum. were happily soon after removed, by 
the reception of the few papers he left behind him, with letters from 
the captain of the Tweed, and the fellow passengers named in the 
following records, which resume and finish the diary from which we 
have quoted : 

‘ SepreMBeER 201TH, 1838.— I embarked on board the brig Tweed, 
Capt. Robinson, on the 13th, and we left Rio the next morning ; and 
now I am bound home, to my beloved mother’s and sister’s embraces. 
But oh, my mother! | fear I shall never see Home again ! Perhaps 
this may be the last I shall ever write. I have every comfort on 
board this vessel ; and Capt. R.is so kind tome !—and Lieut. Nouann, 
of the Navy, who is a passenger, is very kind indeed. I am quite 
weak; my cough is terrible ; and the pain in the heart at times 
severe. 

‘ SeprTeMBER 241TH. — Farewell, dear mother, and sisters, and bro- 
thers! My end is approaching. I can scarcely write. My head is 
dizzy. Bring me a light, George; let me seal this. Oh, if God 
would only spare me to get home, I would always bless his name !’ 

The leaf on which the above was written, was folded over, and 
sealed, and directed to the writer’s mother, in Connecticut. Subse- 
quently, after his own fears of speedy dissolution were frankly con- 
firmed by his fellow passengers, he indicted a will, which plainly in- 
dicates the wandering of his mind, as his end approached. There 
is one touching ‘item,’ however, which serves to show the strength 
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of his filial regard, even in death. ‘'To my beloved mother,’ he dic- 
tates, ‘I bequeath a nation’s blessing, and my best love and affection.’ 

Among the passengers in the ‘ Tweed,’ were Isaac Mayo, Esq., 
Com. United States’ Navy, Wiit1am Henry Nowanp, Esq., a lieu- 
tenant, and CLement W. Be NNET, a midshipman, in the same ser- 
vice. The two former of these gentlemen have borne testimony 
to the triumphant death of the subje ct of this article. Lieut. Noland 
recently writes, we are permitted to state, to a brother of the 
deceased, that having heard, previous to his coming on board, that 
the most eminent physicians in Rio had pronounced it impossible for 
him to reach home, his lungs being entirely gone, he was ‘ agreeably 
surprised to find him looking so much better than he had been led to 
suppose ;’ and being himself in extremely ill health, he considered 
his chance of reaching the United States at least equal to his own. 
He continues : 

‘We left Rio on the morning of the 14th September, when your 
dear brother and myself were first made acquainted ; an acquaintance 
which I enjoyed as much as any I had ever made previously, and 
would to God it could have continued! His amiable temper and 
kind manners rendered him dear to all in the vessel; and I really 
believe that there was not an individual on board who would not wil- 
lingly have sacrificed all he had, for your brother’s recovery. 

‘For a few days previous to his death, he became at times very 
delirious; and he died under the belief that his mother was dead, and 
near him. In his intervals of reason, he would say to me, ‘ Oh, No- 
land! I cannot live long; but 1 hope God will spare me to reach 
home, that | may die in my dear mother’s arms.’ He talked inces- 
santly of his ‘dear mother,’ and of each of his family, calling them 
by name, and the words ‘ dear Edward,’ ‘ dear Julia,’ were constantly 
on his lips; and you may have the consolation of knowing, that he 
died happy, for I believe he was a true Christian. He would fre- 
quently get me to read to him portions of Scripture, and he was often 
in prayer; and he seemed to take great delight in trying to sing from 
his prayer-book, (which was constantly at his side ,) even when his 
voice became too weak to be heard. 


‘I attended to laying him out after death, and we had him buried 
with the honors of war. 

‘ The steward was a most faithful, kind, and efficient nurse : indeed, 
I never witnessed any thing like it before ; for, after attending to his 


day’s duty, he would sit and watch by your brother all night, and 
could not be persuaded to take any rest.’ 


Next to the consolation of knowing that 


‘ God’s presence through his j journey shone, 
And crowned his journey’s end,’ 


is the intelligence conveyed in this letter, that a spirit open to the 
best impulses of humanity, should have found such noble counterparts 
in the kind and manly hearts who relieved the last wants, and antici- 
pated the last wishes, of our departed friend. 

We should not omit, in conclusion, to tender our acknowledgments 
to Mr. Gouup’s friends, for allowing us access to the documents from 


which this hasty and imperfect article is compiled. ees 
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THE NEW YEAR. 


BY GRACE GRAFTON, AUTHOR OF ‘OLD AGE AND BEAUTY, ‘VIRTUE, AN ALLEGORY,’ ETC, 


I 


Wirx viewless wing and noiseless tread, 
Again has Time his circle sped 
Around this mundane sphere; 
When springing from his airy car, 
Furred to the chin, like northern czar, 
Behold the gay New Year! 


It. 
From north to south, from east to west, 
With right good cheer and racy jest, 
How merrily they greet him! 
While he, arrayed in gala trim, 
In snuwy vest, and sparkling gem, 
Has smiles for all who meet him. 


Ill. 


And many a gift his bounteous hand 
Scatters ’mid fair ones of the land, 
Who wake atearly morn; 
And full of youthful joy and mirth, 
Give him sweet welcome upon earth, 
The New Year, freshly born! 


IV. 


To bounding hearts, the New Year brings 
Peace, hope, and joy upon his wings ; 
Well may they dance and sing! 
But t’ those whose bliss is in the past, 
Whose vanished joys have fled too fast, 
What shall the New Year bring? 


v 


For them, ah, nought! He cannot cure 
The weariness which must endure, 
Till rest comes with the grave ; 
Nor can he bring fresh pangs for those 
Whose hearts have known life’s list of woes ; 
Rest, rest is all they crave! 


Vi. 


They hear congratulations loud, 

And turn them from the busy crowd, 
To cast a tear-dimmed eye 

Back on the past, to years long ended, 

Ere youth, and love, and joy were blended 
With shades of memory ! 


Vil." 


A warning take, oh, gay New Year! 
For while rejoicings meet my ear, 
I hear a dying moan ; 
A dirge chimes in with passing bells, 
Of thy poor brother’s death it tells — 
The Old Year, past and gone. 


Vill. 


Stay, stay thy steps, and leave some trace, 
That future years shall not erase, 

Some deed to virtue dear ; 
A few short months of swelling pride, 
And thou, too, shalt be thrown aside, 

The poor cast off Old Year! 
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J 
A LAWYER’S LAMENTATION. 


Ir is high time that such classes as may not have the honor of be- 
longing to the trading community, or of residing in the mercantile 
world, should strike for their rights. The word ‘strike’ is not here 
used in its general acceptation, to stop working until wages may be 
raised, for professional men would starve, if they attempted that ; but 
that they should associate themselves in some undertaking for common 
purposes, and bring their wandering tribes together, in a professional 
world. It makes us melancholy, to see the professional men, lawyers 
and clergymen, particularly, pushed aside by merchants, in all pla- 
ces, and upon all occasions, where and when a little money is to be 
had. Itis very painful. The tone of the public mind cannot be sound 
in acommunity where such a preference is sustained, and the march 
of intellect has no chance at all. No matter how high a man’s intel- 
lectual energies may have elevated him, or what weight of moral 
capital he may possess, if he happens to want money, he will find that 
in the market ‘ LL. D.’ is not as useful as ‘ Dry Goods.’ It was the 
remark of a very sensible writer upon this country, that we do not 
say that a man has an estate of some particular amount, but that he 
is worth that amount; making the sum the degree of his merit. In- 
dividually, as members of society, we commend virtue and piety 
loudly ; we admire them very much; but ‘ D. D.’ or ‘the Rev.’ will 
not help a note. We will take the reverend gentleman’s promises for 
the eternal future, and think his piety sufficient collateral security ; 
yet we cannot believe what he says about ‘ sixty days after date.’ It 
would be amusing to see the countenance of a veteran shaver, as he 
read the note of the Reverend Dr. Somebody, for twenty dollars ! 
sonie shaver whose only idea of the devil is, that he is the embodi- 
ment of ‘Defalcation or Delay’ — which latter would probably be 
his interpretation of ‘D. D.’ There is no commandment which says, 
‘ Thou shalt discount a clergyman’s note ;’ and im this there is suffi- 
cient assurance for the man of money that he is safe in a refusal. 

Such, however, is not the philosophy of the arbiter of notes alone. 
Do we not, all of us, omit the performance of many good offices, 
which might minister to the wants or the happiness of our neighbors, 
because the decalogue is not staring us in the face? How many 
right-angled Christians are there in the world, who seem to be work- 
ing their way to heaven with the square and compass ; doing nothing 
which has been forbidden, yet deaf to those little whisperings of the 
heart, which tell us of kind charities not the subject of any especial 
command? We do not wish to be too grave; just moralized a little. 

The banks of the present day have no regard whatever for profes- 
sional men; they treat them with supreme contempt. A doctor who 
chances to have a patient in a board of directors, may suceeed through 
the fear of a dose of arsenic, and for other reasons to be mentioned 
hereafter ; but the application of a lawyer for accommodation, is re- 
garded as being absolutely impertinent. 

‘ Whose paper is this, brother director ?” 

‘ Break-down and Smash’s, Sir; only ask for a hundred thousand.’ 

‘Certainly; good paper that; let them have it. And whose note 
is this ? 
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‘The note of Psat acelin attorney at law, for fifty dollars.’ 

‘The idea of a lawyer asking us for money ! He has no right to 
want money.’ 

‘ But, brother director, he has a wife and large family to support ; 
though to be sure we have nothing to do with that. There is no 
speculation in supporting wives and children.’ 

There is some reason for the neglect to which clergymen are sub- 
ject with banks and men of money. It is not wise to place them in 
danger of having their thoughts brought down from the great future, 
to that of ‘sixty days after date ;’ and no doubt this consideration 
has its influence. But there is no excuse for the contempt with which 
banks treat lawyers. It frequently happens to them to have the mo- 
ney of others in their hands, and they should be armed against temp- 
tation, by a conviction that, in case of necessity, they could easily 
obtain accommodation ; else, they are obliged to discount their own 
notes with their client’s money; and that is vulgar. At all events, 
upon fair and republican principles, the lawyers should come in for a 
share. ‘The merchants and brokers have too long monopolized the 
business of borrowing all the money, failing for hundreds of thousands, 
and paying nobody; it is time that professional men should do the 
same. A merchant may fail, and move into a larger house upon the 
strength of it; if a lawyer fails, he must run for his life, and if he 
hides ina cow-shed, it is pulled down over his head. The fact is, 
that there are many bad consequences growing out of this system of 
preference for the mercantile world; consequences which affect the 
tone of society, and reach the hearts of men. 

If a bank director meets a merchant, they are very polite to each 
other: indeed the director is most probably a merchant himself. 
Whether he is or not, they are very civil to each other; bow, ask 
after wife and children, and so on. Neither the merchant nor the 
director knows that the lawyer has wife and children ; lawyer knows. 
Neither touches his hat to the lawyer. If the omnibus is crowded, 
there is plenty of room for the merchant or the director; d—1the 
bit for the lawyer. And thus the poor lawyer is neglected by the 
merchant, and the man of money, until other classes of men follow 
the example, and treat him with like contempt. If he is so unfortu- 
nate as not to have any practice in his profession, some scoundrel in 
the shape of a director y-maker gets hold of him, and writes him 
down ‘ gentleman.’ This puts the “finishing stroke to him. If he feels 
a laudable desire to serve the public, and take care of their interests 
in congress, he must swear that he is not a lawyer; that he is a mer- 
chant or amechanic ; and then the people will not believe him. 

The doctors of this ave are in higher favor with the mercantile 
world, because they have sacrificed their independence, and sought 
refuge among the merchants from the dangerous attacks of the pa- 
nacea men. They have, with a view to pleasing the merchants, 
increased the importation of drugs, by increasing the demand. 
Doctors hate panacea. They believe that the next world i is peopled 
with evil spirits, corked up in panacea-bottles ; that is to say, the 
bad world; and they think that the best ‘ preparation’ for the better 
world, isa ‘mixture of magnesia and salts, abundantly sprinkled with 
calomel, to be taken before going to bed. Henry’s magnesia is pre- 
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ferred. Though it seems to us, that in a money-making community, 

lawyers should by all means be the more popular, for the difference 

between a doctor and a lawyer is simply this: send for a doctor to 

bleed you, he will take out several ounces, and charge you five dollars; 

send for a lawyer, he will bleed you freely, and charge you nothing 
for it. Indeed it is believe€ by some wise men, who have been im- 

partial observers of passing events in this country, for many years 
back, that there is a secret understanding between the merchants, 
banks, and doctors ; a combination for money-making purposes. Mr. 

Binpte, in an unguarded moment, when writing to congress, de- 
veloped the whole plot, by using the words ‘ contraction’ and ‘ expan- 
sion,’ and saying that contraction and expansion were the causes of 
the trouble in the money market; in other words, that there was a 
griping, consequent upon the extreme flatulency. The disease in the 
body politic is nothing less than the cholera in another shape, follow- 
ing, through sympathy, the cholera in the body physical. It will be 
remembered that the doctors introduced their cholera in ’32, and the 
merchants and banks theirs in’34. The symptoms in both cases were 
precisely the same ; contraction, expansion, and looking blue in the 
face. We do not wish to press this matter farther at present, as we 
believe that it will receive the especial attention of a committee of 
investigation, to be appointed by congress ; and to them we leave it, 
with entire confidence as to the result. 

The lawyers, of all classes in the community, very decidedly suffer 
the most. A clergyman may pick up a little here and there, from some 
good Christian, who feels daniel to make an investment for the 
benefit of his soul hereafter ; a merchant may speculate to any extent ; 
buy stock ‘on time,’ to the amount of hundreds of thousands; but the 
lawyer must have constantly before his mind’s eye the unpoetical idea 
of cash. There are no fluctuations in the bread market, which enable 
him to ‘ buy on time,’ eat the bread, and ‘pay the difference.’ It is 
the most interesting feature in the operation of the man who specu- 
lates largely, that he eats the bread and pays the difference — in 
parlance of brokers and merchants. 

Mercantile men are never troubled by duns: they have a very 
polite ‘ notice’ sent to them by the bank, prettily printed upon a nice 
piece of white paper, like an invitation to dinner, that a hundred 
thousand dollars are due to such a bank; mark that the bank never 
asks them for money, but says, very respectfully, that the amount is 
due, and gives them three days of grace; that is to say, gives them 
time to think how much more they want. If a lawyer owes money, 
some greasy-faced fellow walks in, no matter who’s there, whether 
you are making love, or singing ‘Oft i in the Stilly Night,’ with his hat 
in his hand, and a smirk upon his hideous countenance, muttering 
broken sentences : ‘ Just stepped in— that little account’ —and so 
on. As soon as he hears the reply — ‘no money’ — the sweet sum- 
mer-like smile vanishes, and his ‘ ponderous jaws’ open wide enough 
for you to see the ruins of Pompeii mirrored anew in the melancholy 
reminiscences of his departed —teeth. If a merchant meets a man in 
the street, to whom he owes money, he treats the goose of a creditor 
with contempt, and walks about every where, without fear of moles- 
tation. Not so with the lawyer. His mind is too familiar with the 
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sad details of legal practice ; he constantly sees the ghost of a capias 
staring him inthe face ; his hats are worn out by bowing to his creditors, 
and he has always a cold in his head from the exposure. The mer- 
chant goes home to his dinner with peace of mind, and eats it com- 
fortably; is disturbed by no one; takes his glass of wine, and thinks 
how pleasant it is to live upon the interest of his debts; or if he 
happens to get tipsy, which is but seldom, resolves to pay his creditors. 
The lawyer hurries home, and if for once he has a good dinner, in the 
ecstacy of the moment, gobbies i itdown, becomes sick, and has anattack 
of dyspepsia: calls in a doctor, who by forcible entry turns the disease 
out of his stomach, and puts an apothecary’ s shop in its place; all 
except the ‘sign,’ which in most cases would be as beneficial as the 
contents of the shop. 

The difference between the situation of the merchant and that of 
the lawyer, is no where more obvious, or more painful to the latter, 
than in affairs of the heart. There is nothing on earth for which a 
mother who has daughters to marry, has such an entire contempt, 
as lawyers. Young ladies have no objection to the pretty things that 
may be whispered in the ear, even by the lawyer, when mamma is not 
near; yet if the moon is invoked, it is of her ‘silvery’ beams that they 
most love to hear; if the sun, of his ‘golden’ rays. But they soon 
learn that poetry is not bread-and-butter ; that ‘a sonnet to Lucinda’s 
eye’ must be postponed for ‘instalments ;’ that there is genuine senti- 
ment in figuring as the heroine of a marriage settlement. And thus 
the difference runs through all the walks and vocations of life, until 
the poor lawyer is finally ‘left to his own esteem for himself, and to 
his own fancies, for his happiness in this world. His esteem for him- 
self is unfortunately in most cases not as great as it should be; for 
lawyers are proverbially retiring and modest ; they are seldom if ever 
even heard to speak, unless they are pressed and paid todoso. We 
adopt a course which we recommend to all our brothers in the profes- 
sion. We imagine that we possess all the wealth which we behold ; 
we say to ourselves : ‘ Well! though all these fine houses are ours, we 
will not sell them ; do n’t want money, and will not trouble the tenants 
for the rent; it was kind in Mr. Girard to leave us that immense 
estate, and we will not squander it foolishly. There is Mr. John Jacob 
Astor; what may he be doing in Philadelphia ? Came to borrow 
more money of us; we will lend it, and say nothing about the little 
sum he owes us now. Meet some fellow who has a few millions ; 

ush him next to the gutter, and cut him, though not in a way to 

urt his feelings. Seea beautiful carriage, drawn by a pair of dashing 
horses, it is ours, and we must tell the coachman not to drive so fast, 
lest we should be upset; if carriage is upset, it is not ours; other 
people will employ such careless drivers. And so we move through 
life happily; nay, who can be wealthier! Contentment is the 
greatest fortune man can possess, and in his own mind and heart is 
the gold which buys the purest and the most enduring happiness. The 
pains and anxieties, the trials and struggles, of mercantile life, the 
dark shades of the picture, are not seen by him who envies the out- 
ward exhibition of estate. Our complaints, whether of merchants or 
of others, will be found on examination to be, in most cases, the 
results either of uncharitable and forced conclusions from circum- 
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stances improperly stated, or of the sentiments of envy and jealousy, 
nourished in our hearts, until the susceptibility of pleasure or happi- 
ness is so blunted, that it can scarcely exist, while there is another in 


the world who is apparently more advantageously situated than 


ourselves. L. L. PB. 


TO MY TWIN-SPIRIT. 





FROM THE GERMAN. 





I uncer at the twilight hour, 
And gaze upon the gorgeous sky, 
And revel in bright dreams of thee, 
Thou guardian of my destiny! 
Though ne’er in earthly commune, we 
May meet, to counsel or to love, 
Yet am I thine, and thou art mine — 
Eternally our fates are wove ! 


Methinks I see thee in my dreams, 
Gazing with fond and earnest eye, 
While from alow and touching voice, 

Springs forth celestial harmony ; 
That vision haunts my after hours, 

It lingers with my earth-born cares, 
It scatters wild flowers round my path, 

And sunshine on its bosom bears. 


No angel form my path doth cheer, 
No speaking eye responds to mine; 
None fairy-like my wish fulfils, 
No kindred thoughts my thoughts divine; 
Perchance in some far distant sphere, 
Thou seek’st in vain a counterpart, 
And feelings all unanswered throng 
Back on thy chilled and breaking heart. 


As when the first bland breath of spring, 
Plays round the brow of manhood’s prime, 
And summons from their quiet graves 
The memories of by-past time ; 
Thus gaze I on Gon’s glorious earth, 
My inmost soul its beauty thrills ; 
A throng of feelings undefined, 
With rapture strange my bosom fills. 


They flit like birds athwart my mind, 
Their swift-winged courseI may not stay; 
Like bright-eyed lightning now they flash, 
And evermore they seem to say: 
‘This life is but an episode, 
And I have lived and loved before ; 
And oft in hallowed beauty basked 
On some far distant, glorious shore !’ 


Farewell, twin-spirit of my soul! 
I will not think the thought is vain, 
That, pure as when from God we sprang, 
In some bright world we meet again. 
May the blessed sprites which cluster here, 
And guard these mortal frames from ill, 
To theea kindly message waft, | 
Of love and faith unfaltering still ! zE. 
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STANZAS FOR THE SEASON. 





BY ‘WALMSLEY.’ 


Il. 
At hail to the birth of the year! 
See golden-haired Phcebus afar 
Prepares to renew his career, 


And is mounting his star-spangled car. 


Stern winter congeals every brook 
That murmured so lately with glee, 
And places a snowy peruke 
On the head of each bald-pated tree. 


Il. 


Now wild duck and widgeon abound, 
Snipes sit by the half-frozen rills: 
Where woodcocks are frequently found, 
That sport such amazing long bills. 
The winds blow out shrilly and hoarse, 
And the rivers are choking with ice; 

And it comes asa matter of course, 
That all things are rising in price. 





Ill, 


Alas for the poor! as unwilling 
We gaze on each famishing group ; 
We ne’er should miss giving a shilling 
To the city subscription for soup. 
The wood-pigeon, sacred to love, 
Is wheeling in circles on high; 
How charming he looks in the grove, 
How charming he looks in the pie! 


Iv. 


Now gone is St. Thomas’s day, 
The shortest, alas! in the year; 
And Christmas is hasting away, 
With its holly, and berries, and beer. 
The scythe and the hour-glass of time, 
Those fatal mementos of wo, 
Seem to utter, in accents sublime, 
‘Weare all of us going to go!’ 


{ January, 
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THE FEVER OF 1795. 


CONDENSED FROM THE DIARY OF AN EMINENT PHYSICIAN, KEPT AT THE TIME. 





NUMBER ONE, 





Ir was announced, briefly, in the last number of this Magazine, 
that there would be presented, in the present volume, a series of 
papers, from the private journal of a distinguished professional gen- 
tleman of New-York, long since deceased, kept during the years 
1794-—5-6-—7, embracing the more prominent topics and occurrences 
of that eventful period, with numerous collateral disquisitions and 
reflections, of a valuable or entertaining character. We proceed to 
open the series in question, by transcribing, in a condensed form, 
some of the minute and copious notes made by the author upon the 
memorable fever of 1795, which marked so distinct an era in the his- 
tory of epidemics. Describing only what he saw, the writer demands 
‘absolute and entire credit for his facts” He commences with a 
sketch of the Jocale of the disorder, which is in some respects curious, 
as a picture of the city, at that remote period, as well as useful in 
tracing the predisposing circumstances to the disorder. 


‘ Tuoven the fever continued to extend itself, to the last, yet it 
never became general over the city; and for a long time it was 
mostly confined to a particular district. As the season advanced, the 
peculiarities of this district may be supposed to have become common 
to a larger portion of the city; and their extension te the whole only 
prevented by the setting in of winter. To the district alluded to, the 
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East River, from Long-Island ferry to Mr. Rutgers’, forms the east- 
ern boundary ; the northern reaches from thence to Division-street ; 
thence, westerly, down Division-street, Chatham-street, the extremity 
of Pearl into William-street, to Frankfort-street, down this last, to 
Gold-street, through that to Beekman-street, along which the line 
proceeds to Pearl-street as far as the market, down which it should be 
continued to the river. The space included in these bounds, is all 
over which the fever, according to the best of my remembrance, 
exerted any power, till after it had reached its height; when it 
extended down Water-street a little below Wall-street, and proved 
very mortal. It is true that there were a few persons affected, in 
various other parts of the town; but, during the greater part of the 
prevalence of the fever, it was principally active in the north-eastern 
and middle parts of this district comprehended as above. Thus it will 
be perceived, that the part of the city where the fever was most active, 
for the longest period, forms, as it were, a basin, having its side 
nearest the water a little inclined; and within this basin, there are 
several smaller cavities. 

‘The extreme irregularity in the disposition of the streets, the nar- 
rowness of the greater number of them, are great obstacles to a free 
ventillation of this city. This misfortune, common to every part of 
it, falls with peculiar heaviness on that district which has just been 
spoken of. The comparatively high and neighboring lands of Mor- 
risania and Long-Island, receive almost solely the benefit of breezes 
from the north-east and east. The sound, which divides them from 
the city, being too narrow to add much force and freshness to a breeze 
nearly spent on their heights. North, the island rises into little hills, 
from which the wind passes on to the high parts of the city; rarely 
visiting the low and intervening space ; unless it may be the topmost 
rooms ef the houses : and as the houses are generally low, the effects 
of a wind from this quarter must be inconsiderable. North-westerly, 
there is somewhat more of an opening ; but even this is small. West, 
south-west, and south, the other parts of the town, which are higher, 
and thickly settled, break the force of gales from these points. So 
that, thus situated, this quarter of the city, though it were perfectly 
well laid out, would have but little chance for a free ventillation. 
Much of the ground, in the northern part of this district, is swampy ; 
and abounds with little pools and puddles of stagnant water. This 
was especially true last summer and autumn ; there being great rains, 
and no adequate means for conducting off the water. Indeed, so flat 
are some of the paved streets, in this quarter, that the rains did not 
run down the gutters, but continued in little puddles, and were eva- 
porated from the places whereon they fell. In the new streets, which 
are unpaved, and without any gutters, numerous imperfect ditches 
assisted the disposition of the water to stagnate. These places would 
often be muddy, when the southern part of the town was dry; and 
the steams from them very offensive, when the dry streets, toward 
the North River, were perfectly sweet.’ 

A more minute description succeeds, of the exposed and filthy con- 
dition of the streets and docks, in the district alluded to; many of 
the former having been lined with low, decaying buildings, of wood, 
and full of semi-putrid vegetable and animal matters. Our journalist 
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next passes to a consideration of the season, and its remarkable 
peculiarities. 

‘The summer and autumn of 1795, were excessively sultry and 
excessively. wet. Every article of household furniture, or in use 
about a house, susceptible of mould, was speedily and deeply covered 
with it. It seemed to penetrate places where we should have deemed 
its appearance impossible. A friend of mine found a pocket-book 
of morocco leather quite mouldy ; though it was in the drawer of a 
private desk, inclosed within a large desk, both of which were usually 
locked, and covered by papers. Boots and shoes, hung up by a wall, 
near a fire-place heated every day, contracted mould within twenty- 
four hours. Meats spoiled in the market-place uncommonly quick ; 
and those which were brought home, apparently, fresh and good, in 
the morning, were often found unfit to be eaten, when cooked and 
brought upon the table. Esculent vegetables in general, and espe- 
cially fruits, were unusually poor, tough, and tasteless. ‘The peach, 
particularly that called the cling-stone, was scarcely digestible ; and 
often occasioned temporary illnesses, quite severe, while it doubtless 
aided in the production or aggravation of the fever. 

Flies were very numerous ‘and troublesome, in every part of the 
city, in the beginning of summer; but they suddenly disappeared, 
about the middle of July, from the more airy parts of the town, col- 
lecting in swarms in the less healthy parts, and succeeded every 
where by clouds of musquitoes, incredibly large and distressing; and 
these continued to afflict us, long after the time when they commonly 
depart. Almost every person suffered exceedingly from the bites of 
these insects; and foreigners especially. In some they occasioned 
universal swellings, and eruption, somewhat like pemphigus ; ; and 
in others numerous little ulcers. These last, a physician of my ac- 
quaintance saw even in a native American. The irritation, restless- 
ness, and consequent watchfulness and fatigue, occasioned by these 
animals, no doubt predisposed the well to be affected by the fever ; 
while they extremely harassed the sick, and retarded their recovery. 

‘ During the whole of this season, | remember but one thunder- 
storm; and this was very gentle. ‘There was but a single hard clap 
of header, for more than four months, that I remember ; and very 
little thunder and lightning at any time. 

‘Our rains, excessive in quantity and frequency as they were, 
seemed to have lost their wonted power of cooling the air. In those 
streets, most unhealthy, and least ventillated, this effect was, in a 
degree, observable ; but in the airy and healthy parts of the town, on 
the contrary, they never failed to render the heat more intolerable ; 
and the steams from the hot pavements were like those of a vapor 
bath. The clouds, too, seemed to shut out every kind of breeze. 
One of these heavy rains, which continued two or three days, seemed 
to possess all the qualities of steam. It pervaded every recess of the 
houses, and dissolved the best glue; so that furniture, in many in- 
stances, which had been long standing, fell in pieces. 

‘To this imperfect account of the season, I have one fact only to 
add, on the authority of a gentleman distinguished for his attention 
to meteorological phenomena. He informs me, that no aurora-bo- 
realis has been seen, of any magnitude, in our country, north of Penn- 
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sylvania, (as he can learn,) for near ees years, till the beaten 7 of 
September, 1795; and adds, that his f father, a respectable clergyman, 
now about seventy years of age, who noticed the same absence of 
these appearances, remarks, that according to his uniform observa- 
tion, some uncommon sickwvess has never failed to follow a long-con- 
tinued disappearance of these phenomena. How far the experience 
of other observers will tend to-confirm this statement, | have had 
neither leisure nor opportunity te inquire. And if it be admitted 
as indisputable, it may still be questionable, whether this is to be 
regarded as a cause of disease, or whether this disappee irance and 
disease be not céordinate effects of a common cause.’ 

In the annexed paragraphs, are given ‘ some circumstances relative 
to the principal sufferers by the fever.’ The writer evinces, inciden- 
tally, the true American spirit of the time. 

‘Of those who were sick and who died of the fever of 1795, the 
greater number were foreigners; persons either just arrived from 
other states, from the West-Indies, and from Europe, or who had not 
been many months or years settled in this city. It is probable that 
the proportion of citizens, who died, to strangers, did not exceed one 
in seven. Of these strangers, it is thought, a large number were 
Irish. The causes productive of disease in foreigners, in those of 
this nation in particular, are numerous, and some of them deserve 
particular attention. Both among natives and foreigners, however, 
the severity of the disease was experienced by the poor. 

‘ Dr. Blane, in his observations on the diseases of seamen, remarks, 
‘that it sometimes happens, that a ship, with a long-established crew, 
shall be very healthy ; yet, if strangers are introduced among them, 
who are also healthy, sickness will be mutually produced ;’ and Dr. 
Rush, in the first volume of his ‘ Medical Observations and Inquiries,’ 
takes notice of this remark of Dr. Blane’s, and confirms it, by a 
reference to the experience of our own country, during the late war. 
These are his words: ‘ The history of diseases furnishes many proofs 
of the truth of this assertion. It was very remarkable, that while 
the American army at Cambridge, in the year 1775, consisted only of 
New-England men, (whose habits and manners were the same,) there 
was scarcely any sickness among them. It was not till the troops of 
the eastern, middle, and southern states met at New-York and Ticon- 
deroga, in the year 1776, that the typhus became universal, and 
spread with such peculiar mortality in the armies of the United 
States.’ 

‘|t is unnecessary to enlarge, in this place, on the oppressions and 
distresses of what are called the lower orders of people in Europe. 
War, which doubles the burthens upon every rank in society, exer- 
cises an aggravated violence upon the poor. This violence, severely 
felt by all, in England, chie ily falls upon the manufacturing poor ; 
who are, at the same time, the most ignorant, abject, and depraved. 
In Ireland, its effects are more general, including in its circle of 
wretchedness the cultivator as well as the mechanic. The present 
war in Europe, unparalleled as it is for the number of men involved 
in it, has given birth to oppressions and calamities equally new and 
destructive. Under these circumstances, and when men of fortune 
and respectability, disgusted and diseartened at the enormous mass 
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of misery which every day and every hour presented to their view, 
turned their thoughts toward another hemisphere, it is not to be 
wondered at, that the wretched and depressed poor should pant for 
a settlement in a country where liberty is the portion of every man, 
and independence the sure crown of all bis honest labors ; and which 
had been fallaciously represented as courting their acceptance, and 
loading their untoiling hands with every gift of fortune. The real 
blessings of our government and country are precious and inesti- 
mable; but they are of a nature not to be felt and enjoyed by minds 
depraved by ignorance, and debased by slavery. ‘That temperate 
enjoyment of the goods of life, and moderate exercise of the blessings 
of independence, which alone enlightened liberty sanctions, can 
neither be conceived of, nor relished, by those who have been accus- 
tomed to crouch beneath the iron rod of despotism. Liberty, accord- 
ing to their ideas, was the reverse of all they felt ; and independence, 
the unlimited gratification of all their appetites. The misrepresen- 
tations, too, of speculating and unprincipled men, who were inte- 
rested in the sale of large tracts of unsettled territory, had fostered 
and extended these erroneous conceptions. Hence, when the poor 
and miserable emigrants, on their arrival here, found that neither gold, 
nor farms, solicited their acceptance ; that in America, as well as 
Europe, their life was alike destined to be a life of toil; when they 
perceived that licentiousness, the only liberty of which they had any 
notion, brought punishment along with it; the disappointment, new 
and unexpected, became a powerful aggravation to every other cause 
of disease. You will not understand me as extending these last 
remarks to all emigrants to this country, nor suppose that deceived 
hope was present, or active, in every case. On some, men of the 
better sort, it undoubtedly had a very pernicious influence ; on the 
poor and friendless, effects still more melancholy. 

‘But to return: T'wo motives, then, poverty and oppression at 
home, and the hope of independence and wealth abroad, concurred 
to draw to the United States an astonishing number of the inhabit- 
ants of Europe; and as these motives were mostly active among the 
very poor and very wretched, people of this description emigrated 
in the greatest numbers. Of these, the largest portions fell to the 
share of the states of Pennsylvania and New-York; and the most 
worthless and profligate, probably, rested in the capitals of those 
states. 

‘The distresses in the West-Indies, especially those occasioned by 
the destruction of Cape Francoise, obliged numbers of the islanders, 
white, mulatto, and black, to take refuge here. This circumstance, 
harmless in a great measure to the people themselves, can scarcely be 
considered harmless in relation tothe whole. Whatever effect it may 
have had, all things considered, it seems irrational to suppose it to 
have been good. 

‘This collection of strangers, from various parts of Europe and 
America, which had been rapidly forming for two or three years, was 
greatly increased by re 2 ee arrivals of large importations from 
Great Britain and Ireland, during the fall of 1794, and the spring and 
summer of 1795. One or two ships came into this port, after the 
commencement of the fever, filled with emigrants, 
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‘If, then, the opinion of Dr. Blane, corroborated by the testimony 
of Dr. Rush, be founded in truth, that the sudden commingling of 
people of various and discordant habits, climates, and nations, be a 
circumstance favoring the production of disease, this cause of fever 
was certainly present in New-York, in the year 1795.’ 

The general and inordinate use of scantily-dressed meats, by emi- 
grants who had been but little accustomed to their use, in any shape, 
before coming to this country, is said to have been fruitful of perni- 
cious consequences, in awakening and enhancing the disease. Per- 
sonal uncleanliness, individually and in the mass, is greatly deprecated. 
Intemperance was another predisposing cause ; and it appears, was 
rather encouraged than condemned. 

‘An idea was most unhappily circulated, and it should seem was 
countenanced by persons bearing the title of physicians, that free 
living, the plentiful use-of vinous and ardent liquors, was a powerful 
preventive of the fever. The dreadful consequences which a be- 
lief of this sort produced, were numerous, and shocking to the last 
degree. The fear of death, so active in ignorant minds, when once 
aroused ; idleness, the parent of every vice; and listlessness, the 
consequence of want of employment ; all conspired, with this per- 
nicious doctrine, to effect the ruin of numbers. Never, I believe, 
was drunkenness socommon. Not a day passed, that I did not meet 
persons reeling through the streets, or stretched on the pavement ; 
sometimes in the noon-day sun, unsheltered, and sometimes exposed 
to the heaviest rains. I have seen three men lying in this condition, 
in one little street. These were all among the most depraved of our 
poor, and most of them were foreigners. Is it possible that conduct 
such as this should fail of giving new activity to every other cause 
of disease ? 

A brief recapitulation of the facts embraced in that portion of the 
journal over which we have passed, must close our extracts for the 
present paper. 

‘It appears, that the fever of 1795 was most active in situations 
where there was the least chance for free ventilation; where the 
sun exerted the greatest and longest influence; there was the least 
drain for water and filth ; the rains which fell, stagnated ; there were, 
constantly, stagnant pools; the streets narrow, crooked, unpaved ; 
the houses partly under ground, wooden, decayed, or slight ; there 
were considerable collections of vegetable and animal matters suf- 
fered to remain and putrefy; and where the exhalations from the 
sewers and docks extended. 

‘ The fever first appeared, and continued to be mortal, in a season 
which was unusually sultry and wet; throughout which esculent 
vegetables were scanty and poor; meats tended very rapidly to 
putrefaction, and were often consumed in a state of incipient putres- 
cency ; during which insects were very numerous and noxious ; there 
was scarcely any thunder and lightning ; there were several violent 
and sudden alternations of heat and cold; and the city was, in the 
evening, often immersed in a very peculiar and pernicious fog. 

‘ The fever proved most fatal to the poor; to emigrants, more than 
natives; to the emigrant poor most of all; and they lived in situa- 
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tions mostly such as above-mentioned ; were often crowded together 
in such houses ; mingled without distinction of nation, climate, and 
habits; changed a mild vegetable, for an animal diet — perhaps a 
semi-putrid animal diet ; were chiefly laborers in the open sun ; were 
unusually intemperate; and were inexcusably inattentive to the 
cleanliness of their houses and persons.’ 

The facts here stated, were sufficient to convince our journalist 
that it was unnecessary to look to the East or West Indies for the 
causes of the epidemic, or to discuss the question whether contagion 
might or might not be imported. In his judgment, the causes, cure, 
and prevention, were equally local, and disconnected with the preva- 
lence or absence of similar diseases in other countries. In a subse- 
quent number, the subject will be resumed and completed, in the 
consideration of the evidence of the importation of the fever ; 
whether it was epidemic or contagious ; its symptoms and method 
of cure, with miscellaneous remarks upon the medicines used as 
remedies. 


ROMANCE. 


Ie 


Ir pours its rich and glorious light 
O’er lake, and glen, and forest lone, 
It wreathes the very woodland flowers 
With grace and freshness not their own: 
It fills our youthful souls with awe, 
When listening to the legend old; 
It haunts the poet’s dream of fame, 
It thrills the heart of warrior bold. 


Unearthly light alike it flings 
O’er stately dome and rustic cot ; 
A magic charm it weaves around 
Our common life, our daily lot. 
It pictures to the maiden fair 
Visions unrealized on earth, 
And whispers to her lover’s heart 
A tale of matchless grace and worth. 


Itt. 
Firmly it clings to hoary age, 
Musing o’er feats of boyish glee, 
As moss the mouldering ruin decks, 
As ivy clasps the withering tree: 
In every human breast there flows 
This sparkling, gushing, restless spring; 
Its banks are green, its flowers are fair, 
The birds upon its margin sing. 


Iv. 
Though oft its wayward course is stayed, 
Though gnarléd roots obstruct its way, 
Choked by sere leaves and matted grass, 
And parched beneath the noontide ray ; 
Ever it gushes forth anew, 
Warbling a wild, untutored lay ; 
More freshly wells its cooling fount, 


Gladdening the pilgrim’s onward way. 
December, 1838. 6 pilgri y _ *. 
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THE DINNER OF THE MONTHS. 


Once upon a time, the Months determined to dine together. They 
were a long while deciding who should have the honor of being the 
host upon so solemn an occasion, but the lot at length fell upon De- 
cember ; for although the old gentleman’s manners were found to be 
rather cold, upon first acquaintance, yet it was well known that when 
once you got under his roof, there was not a merrier or more hospi- 
table person in existence. The messenger, too, Christmas Day, 
whom he sent round with his cards of invitation, won the hearts of 
all; although he played several mad pranks, and received many a box 
in return. February begged to be excused coming to the dinner, as 
she was in very bad spirits, on account of the loss of her youngest 
child, the twenty-ninth, who had lately left her, and was not expected 
to return for four years. Her objection, however, was overruled ; 
and being seated at table between the smiling May and that merry 
old fellow, October, she appeared to enjoy the evening’s entertain- 
ment as much as any of the company. 

The dinner was a superb one, all the company having contributed 
to furnish out the table. January thought, for the thirtieth time, what 
he should give, and then determined to give a calf’s head. Febru- 
ary, not being a very productive month, was also a little puzzled; 
but at length resolved to contribute an enormous cake, which she 
managed to manufacture in fine style, with the assistance of her ser- 
vant, Valentine, who was an excellent fellow at that sort of ware, but 
especially at bride cake. March and April agreed to furnish all the 
fish; May to decorate the dishes with flowers; June to supply 
pent of excellent cider; July and August to present the dessert; 

eptember a magnificent course of all sorts of game, excepting 
pheasants ; which exception was supplied by October, as well as a 
couple of hampers of fine home-brewed ale; and November en- 
gaged that there should be an abundance of ice. The rest of the eata- 
bles, and all the wine, were provided by the worthy host himself. 

Just before sitting down to table, a squabble arose about prece- 
dence ; some of the company insisting that the first in rank was Jan- 
uary, and some that it was March. ‘The host, however, decided in 
favor of January, whom he placed in the seat of honor, at his right 
hand. November, a prim, blue-nosed old maid, sat at his left; and 
June, a pleasant, good-tempered fellow, although occasionally rather 
too warm, sat opposite him, at the end of the table. 

The dinner was admirably served. Christmas Day was the prin- 
cipal waiter; but the host had been obliged to beg the attendance of 
some of his guests’ servants, and accordingly, Twelfth-night, Shrove 
Tuesday, and Michaelznas Day, officiated in various departments ; 
though Shrove Tuesday was speedily turned out, for making rather 
too free with a prim, demure servant maid, called Good Friday, 
while she was toasting some buns for the tea table. 

A short, squab little fellow, called Saint Thomas’s Day, stood 
behind December’s chair, and officiated as toast-master; and much 
merriment was excited by the contrast between the diminutive 
appearance of this man, and the longest day, who stood behind June, 
at the other end of the table. Master Thomas, however, was a very 
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useful fellow ; and beside performing the high official duty which we 
have mentioned, he drew the curtains, stirred the fire, lighted and 
snuffed the candles, and like all other little men, seemed to think 
himself of more importance than any body else. 

The pretty blushing May was the general toast of the company ; 
and many compliments were passed upon the elegant manner in 
which she had ornamented the dishes. Old January tried to be very 
sweet upon her, but she received him coldly. January at length 
ceased to persecute her with his attentions, and transferred them to 
November, who was of the same politics as himself, although she 
had not been quite so successful in supporting them. Poor May had 
scarcely got rid of her venerable lover, before that sentimental swain, 
April, began to tell her that he was absolutely dying for her. This 
youth was one moment all sunshine, and smiles, and rapture, and the 
next he dissolved in tears, clouds gathered upon his brow, and he looked 
a fitter suitor for November than for May; who, having at last hinted 
as much to him, he left her in a huff, and entered into close conver- 
sation with September, who, although much his senior, resembled 
him in many particulars. 

July, who was of a desperately hot temper, was every now and then 
a good deal irritated by March, a dry old fellow, as cool as a cucum- 
ber, who was continually passing his jokes upon him. At one time, 
July went so far as to threaten him with a prosecution for something 
he had said; but March, knowing what he was about, managed to 
keep on the windy side of the law, and to throw dust in the eyes of 
his accusers. July, however, contrived to have his revenge ; for be- 
ing called upon for a song, he gave ‘ The Dashing White Sergeant’ 
in great style, and laid a peculiar emphasis upon the words ‘ March, 
March away,’ at the same time motioning to his antagonist to leave 
the room. 

April having announced that it was raining hard, January was 
much perplexed as to how he should get home, as he had not brought 
his carriage. At one time, when he was looking very anxiously out 
of the window, to discover if there were any stars visible, October, at 
the suggestion of May, asked him if he thought of borrowing Charles’s 
wain to carry him, as he had done so great a kindness to its proprie- 
tor? This put the old fellow into such a passion, that he hastily 
seized his head gear, a red cap, sallied out through the rain, and would 
most likely have broken his neck in the dark, had not February sent 
her footman, Candlemas Day, after him, with a lantern, by whom 
he was guided in safety to his lodgings in Fog Alley. 

On the retirement of the ladies, February, May, August, and No- 
vember, the host proposed their healths, which were drunk with the 
usual honors ; when April, being a soft-spoken youth, and ambitious 
of distinction as an orator, began to return thanks for them, in a very 
flowery speech; but was soon coughed down by December and 
March ; and March, by the by, at length got into such high favor 
with his old enemy, July, that the latter was heard to give him an in- 
vitation, saying, that if ever he came to his side of the zodiac, he 
should be most happy to see him. October told the host that, with 
his leave, he would drink no more wine, but that he should be 
glad of some good home-brewed, and a pipe. Tothis December ac- 
ceded, and said he should be happy to join him, and he thought his 
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friend March would do the same. March having nodded assent, they 
set to, and a pretty puffing and blowing they made. April, however, 
continued to drink Madeira, while June, July, and September stuck 
with exemplary constancy to the Burgundy. 

After repeated summonses to the drawing-room, they joined the 
ladies at the tea table. November drew herself up, and affected to 
be quite overpowered by the smell of smoke, which March, October, 
and December had brought in with them ; although it was well known 
that the old lady herself could blow a cloud as well as any of them. 
August, a grave, stately matron, of extraordinary beauty, although 
perhaps un peu passée, officiated as tea-maker. Good Friday, who 
by this time had recovered the fright into which Shrove Tuesday had 
thrown her, handed about the toasted buns; and Swithin, a servant 
of July, was employed to keep the tea-pot supplied with water, which 
he too often did to overflowing. 

Tea being over, the old folks went to cards; and the young ones, 
including October, who managed to hide his years very successfully, 
to the piano-forte. May was the prima donna, and delighted every 
one, especially poor April, who was alternately smiles and tears du- 
ring the whole of her performance. October gave them a hunting 
song, which caused even the card tables to be deserted ; and August 
sang asweet, melancholy canzonet, which was rapturously encored. 

At length, Candlemas Day having returned from seeing old Janu- 
uary home, his mistress, February, took leave of the company. 
April, who was a little the worse for the wine he had drunk, insisted 
on escorting November ; although she had several servants in wait- 
ing, and her road was in an opposite direction to his own. May went 
away in her own carriage, and undertook to set June down, who 
lived very near her. The road was hilly and steep, but her coach- 
man, Ascension Day, got the horses very well to the top; and July 
and August both walked home, each preceded by a dog-day, with a 
lighted torch. September and October, who were next door neigh- 
bors, went away in the same hackney coach; and March departed as 
he came, on the back of a rough Shetland pony. 


SONG OF THE VISIONARY. 


I 


In a fair and beautiful land I dwell, 
Ever the sunshine lingers there; 

The clouds are of purple and paly gold, 
And music floats in the azure air; 

I shrink from the rude and jarring crowd, 
I cast far from me the mantle of care, 

And there I sit, on my fanciful throne, 
And revel in visions bright and fair. 


Il, 


Though Power and Wealth — pass me by, 
Gaily I turn from their heartless din, 

Though Fame may scorn, and Fashion may sneer, 
Yet mine are the treasures they may not win; 

Their souls cling fast to their worldly gauds, 
They hug their fetters of gilded sin, 

They grasp the shadows of outward pomp, 

I fly to my glorious world within! 





Sources of Inspiration. 




















































SOURCES OF INSPIRATION, 


BY W. H. C. HOSMER. 





I. 


Wuexnt lives the soul of joetry? It dwells 

In the lone desert, where no fountain wells; 
Speaks in the Kamsin’s blast, dread foe of man, 
That overthrows the luckless caravan, 

And in a tomb, unknown to friendship, hides 
The toiling camels and their Arab guides; 
Dwells in the boiling maelstrom, deep and dark, 
That roars a dismal warning to the bark, 

And lingers where volcanic mountains throw 

A burning deluge on the vale below. 


Where lives the soul of poetry? Dark caves 
Worn by the foamy buffeting of waves; 
The blue abysses of the moaning sea, 
Where coral insects fashion dome and tree, 
And mermaids chant, by mortal eye unseen, 
And comb in sparry halls their tresses green ; 
The broad savanna, where the bison strays, 

; And come in herds the fallow deer to graze; 

; The mossy forest, far from haunts of men, 

: Where the wild wolf prepares his savage den ; 
The giant Andes, round whose frosty peaks 
The tempest hovers and the condor shrieks. 


Cold, cheerless Greenland, where the ice-berg hoar 

Strikes with a deafening crash the barren shore, 

While roves the white fox, and the polar bear, 

In quest of prey, forsakes his icy lair ; 

Bright tropic bowers, within whose depths of green, 

The pard and savage tiger lurk unseen, : 
Where the fierce scales of deadly reptiles shine, 

While round the trunks of giant palms they twine; 

The spicy groves of Araby the blest,g 

In fadeless robes of bloom and verdure drest ; 

Where birds of gorgeous plumage perch and sing, 

In varied strains, or wander on the wing; 

Romantic Persia, where the dulcet lay ) 
Of the glad Peri never dies away, 

Where the light pinions of the wooing wind 

Fan the young leaves of date or tamarind, 

While nightingales amid the branches throng, 

And own the presence of the soul of song. 


lI. 


The rich warm hues that flush the western cloud, 
When yellow twilight weaves her glorious shroud ; 
The babbling cascade that descends in foam, 

And flashes beauty from its rocky home; 

The mingling tones of laughing earth and air, 
When Sora Weide purple in her golden hair; 

The dance of leaves, the lulling fall of rain, 

The river On its journey to the main; 

The quiet lakes that spread their sheets of blue, 

A sweet enchantment lending to the view. 

The fierce tornado, parent of dismay, 

Uprooting sylvan giants in his way ;/ 

The lulling winds of summer, or the blast 

That howls a requiem when the leaf is cast; 

The pearly moonshine of an autumn night, _ 
When glen and glade are bathed in spectral light ; 
The lawn of spring, with varied flowers inwrought, 
Are the pure nurses of poetic thought. 
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LETTERS FROM PALMYRA. 


Tue following epistles from a modern Palmyrene to a citizen of 
Rome, in the empire state, may be read with profit. They throw 
considerable light upon the wonders of the deep, and indeed upon 
several of the elements, as well as upon the natural creation gene- 
rally, inanimate, pedal, quadrupedal, and otherwise. They are sub- 

mitted to the public with deference, on the part of the tr anslator ; but 
at the same time with a most confident belief that they will be Sound 
infinitely to surpass the crude conceptions and rampant twaddle, so 
common at the present time of day. To say that they are clever, is 
what the compiler dares openly to insinuate, in the face of Christen- 
dom; and to deny that they are genuine, he humbly conceives would 
be to add insult to injury. W here nothing remains to be said, in 
most cases, little is vociferated ; and it is out of respect to this time- 
honored custom, that the cicerone who thus ushers to the world these 
missive fragments, content with their introduction tothe universe, with- 
draws himself from the portico, and leaves them to make their own 
impression. It remains only to add, that they were found in a canal- 
boat, and were bought for two shillings, from a Syracuse merchant, 
who was desirous of using the paper to enwrap a piece of cheese in. 


LETTERS 


FROM GIOVANNI SMITHINI, OF MODERN PALMYRA, LATE OF ROMB, ‘a CITY IN ITAaLy,”* TO BETSEY 
BAKERIO, OF ROME, NEW-YORK. 


NUMBER ONE. 


Modern Palmyra, August, 1838. 

GRACE AND SA.Lutation! I address you, beloved Betsey! for the 
first time in the whole course of my life, strange to say, from this vast 
metropolis, which, as you know, I have never visited before, and 
which renders this circumstance only the more remarkable. Fami- 
liar as you are with the mysteries of Polytheism, you cannot marvel 
that I should impute an event so extraordinary to some feat of the 
gods ; many of whom, as we have recently heard, through our ora- 
cle, of late consulted at C ‘ommunipaw, are afflicted with the hydro- 
phobia, and vermes of Digby. ‘The dog-star has raged intensely, 
and the oracles have teemed with bodings of broil and bother. These 
things, my Betsey, lrave upset the usual tranquillity of my mind ; and 
though occasionally cheerful, | am for the most part somewhat res- 
tive under the omen. 

When we ate our last dish of macaroni under the walls of the 
empress of the world, I little thought that I should ever salute you 
from the projected capital of a new republic; from a city, destined, 
at no great period of remoteness, to be the sister of Rome, the mother 
of Syracuse, and the venerated grandmother of Salina and Lodi, and 
in all probability the aunt of ‘ Satan’s Kingdom,’ a place facetiously 
so called, and situate betwixt the first-named town and modern 





* Ving ‘Little Pedlington Guide-Book,’ by Simcox Rummuns, Esq. 
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Utica. Our ancient countryman, who committed suicide, without the 
benefit of a coroner’s jury, near the olden place last mentioned, 
would scarcely credit the modern synonyme of that capital ; expres- 
sing as it does so little in comparison with that of by-gone days. 

But I digress. Fate has brought us both to America ; you in a 
steam-boat, myself in a packet steerage. Exchanging my paoli for 
what are called ‘levies’ and ‘ fips’ in some parts of this new world, I 
embarked, with a light heart, from Livorno for this distant region. It 
were useless to speak of my trials; suffice it to say, that the sickness 
of the sea,as I fondly hoped, resulted in no ceconomy of my finances ; 
the captain of the vessel not only refusing to ‘ throw off’ the charge 
for breakfasts, which my eccentric epigastrium had yielded daily to 
the dependants of Neptune, and piscatory tide-waiters, but mingled 
contumely with misfortune, by observing, that ‘ I could n’t come over 
him, any way | could fix it.’. I give his remark as he spake it, refer- 
ring you to the commentators for its precise meaning. 

How I came to visit this capital, | cannot stop to declare. It is 
enough that, like one of our people, I can say, ‘ Vent, vidi.’ All that 
I saw, would require a library larger than the Vatican; I shall there- 
fore touch lightly upon main particulars. Believe me, my Betsey, 
prolixity is not tomy taste. ‘To be verbose, is not only to be tedious, 
but to be guilty of amplification; and when we expand without sub- 
stance, we collapse without sound; like the air, which refuses to 
antedate the roll of the neglected drum-head, or the clang of unsmit- 
ten cymbal; which echoes not the sackbut, when nobody touches it, 
and rejects the sound-board of the organ, when he who commands 
its ventiges is laid up with an injured hand, burnt by a hallelujah on 
the fore-finger, or blistered with a disorderly selah.* 

To enumerate the curious wonders of this capital, would indeed 
surpass the blazon of human pen. You know how often we have 
admired the verdure which springs amid the ruins of the Colosseum ; 
the towering Basilica de Santa Pietro, and the fragments of time- 
honored fabrics, which decay has neglected to gnaw upon, and the 
mould refused to stain; but you can have no conception of what I 
am about to relate to you. Imagine to yourself, my Betsey, a long, 
wide street, with houses on either side, and now and then a citizen 
wending along the thorougfare, intent as it were upon traflic, and 
forgetful of the. gorgeous splendors by which he is surrounded. Fancy 
the expanse of that renowned work of art, the Erie canal; the 
placid waters greeting the eye, now turbid with the passage of a 
‘liner’s keel, fragrant with the steams from an errant kitchen; now 
green with solemn stagnation, or its quietude broken by the plunge of 
some ancient bull-frog, bathing at the evening tide. Behold the flou- 
ring mills, where the spirit rises into sublime speculations upon the 
prices of meal per barrel, or sinks into melancholy reflections upon 
the mutability of wheat. These subjects, my Betsey, are those which 
come home to the business and bowels of men; and as I have mused 
upon them, ‘ taking umbrage’ of some shadowy elm, I have thought 
that our own Virgil was right, when he peopled its foliage with ima- 
ges, 2 and endowed ev = branch with a shadowy vision. 
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* Sze a figure of cpusith wy the clever poet ‘ under a bridge.’ 
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The fine arts — those brilliant remnants mopered by Time and Cam- 
byses — here flourish in their native wildness and grandeur. Even 
the handicraftsmen of the hour bring in the art of painting to illustrate 
their calling. This morning, my attention was arrested by a mercer’s 
sign, displaying the counterparts of the implements, a goose and 
shears. My thoughts irresistibly turned to the cackling of those 
webbed fowl, which are said, by our noble chroniclers, to “have once 
saved the mistress of the world; while the uncertainty of life, and 
the inexorable nature of the fates, were symbolized by the united 
edges, which, safe themselves, impair the integrity of all that is 
called upon to pass between them. You will not wonder that I was 
overcome with the deep associations thus provoked in my soul. Va- 
rious, indeed, are the modes’in which pictorial divinity manifests it- 
self to the world. There is a species of beverage common to this 
region, denominated beer; and its action is sometimes represented 
in appropriate still life, where it is seen describing an aérial semi- 
circle, some two feet apart, leaping from bottle to tumbler, with the 
most effervescent impatience. 

Among the themes upon which my admiration often exhausts 
itself, the topic of botany has considerable prominence. Of the vege- 
table tribe, | am adiligent spectator. In this respect, the fields in the 
suburbs of Palmyra have afforded me abundant consolation. The 
ambitious tendrils of a plant bearing a long verdant sheath, apparently 
pregnant with seeds, frequently attracted my attention; and upon 
asking one of the natives what manner of fruit they were, he replied 
to me, in the courteous brevity of the region, ‘ Stranger, them ’s 
beans.’ Some fields are filled with regular rows of tiny mounds, 
partially cone-like in form, and from the apex of each of which there 
bursts forth a collection of herbs, called ‘ small potatoes’ by the popu- 
lace, and yielding a curious esculent, with eyes to it, and a thin skin; 
like a sensitive poet, all seeing, but shrinking from the rougher con- 
tacts of life. A train of severe reflection, accompanied and fed by 
much research, has convinced me that this fruit, existing under ano- 
ther name, is the identical menima ’tateria, mentioned by Plutarch, 
and confirmed by many contemporaries of that highly respectable 
c1tizen. 

I had intended, my Betsey, to dilate more extensively upon the 
various topics which arrest my intellect on every side ; but the limits 
of this epistle forbid the high endeavor. I shall address you soon 
again. Meantime, salute for me Sally Johnson and Zenobia Tomp- 
kins. I send to the former, in the care of the latter, a specimen of 
the gummy wood, (hackmatak of Bartram,) so common to the western 
region. Inthe language of the people here, ‘ It’s good to chaw.’ I 
have sought eagerly to find the root of this word ‘ chaw,’ but in vain. 
Sometimes it is “used with reference to the discomfiture of individuals, 
as thus: ‘I will chaw you up;’ a threat involving defeat. One per- 
son, lately speaking to this point with me, observed that the phrase 
is equivalent to ‘licking.’ He contends that it was the original 
meaning of that word in Scripture ; and that Lazarus, in the New 
Testament dispensation, probably received the severest ‘ licking,’ 
from the dogs of Dives, ever bestowed upon an unfortunate person 
in his situation. 
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Postscriptum. — I salute you again herein, remote yet ever pre- 
sent Betsey, to advise, that a new sect has elaborated or is elabora- 
ting itself into notice here, which I fear will make a dismal inroad 
into the belief which we so long have loved and reverenced. This 
sect denominates itself the Mormon tribe or party. Deeply anxious 
to know the principles of its founder, (whose name is that of the 
Smith family, with the antecedent prefix of Jo,) I asked a person, 
who was vending esculents at a grocery, concerning them. He said 
‘he did n’t know for sartin, but he believed he went ag’in the United 
States’ Bank, although he did not approve of General Jackson.’ I 
saw nothing to excite the noisy levity in which this American citizen 
afterward indulged; but it left upon my mind, my Betsey, an evi- 
dence of the extreme ease which sometimes attends the spread of 
error. I have since found, that the sect is likely to flourish in this 
union, since its foundation-precepts are written, not, as was the case 
with those hard old stone laws of Moses, upon a comparatively worth- 
less medium, but are said to be engraved upon plates of gold — an 
article highly valued in this western world, and worshipped with a 
devotion which reminds me of the enthusiasm mentioned by our fa- 
thers, as prevalent among the devotees of Syria, when they worship- 
ped a deity, a reverence of whom has been pronounced impossible 
with the true in heart. Once more, implicit Betsey, I confide to you 
my parting Farewell! 


SONNETS TO THE HOUSATONIC. 





BY WILLIAM PITT PALMER. 





Ill. 


How many moons, fair stream! have passed away, 
Since, standing on this oft-remembered height, 
The east all bathed in morning’s rosy light, 

I turned, with fond misgiving, to survey 

The scene from which ambition led astray 
My foolish heart from all it held most dear; 
Home and the old familiar forms that ne’er 

So lovely seemed as on that parting day : 

Bright with affection’s chiding smiles, they shone 

Upon my lingering gaze, to woo return ; 

Ere it were mine the bitter truth to learn, 

With fond regret and unavailing moan, 

That who for crowds, home’s calm delights shall spurn, 

In crowds may sigh to feel himself alone! 


IV. « 


So have I felt, dear stream! and here once more 
Most gladly stand I in thy cheering sight, 
With heart made wiser by the froward slight 

Of thy fond teachings for the world’s stern lore, 

That all its blushing honors to the core 
Are but poor painted vanities, and fame 
The dying echo of an air-born name, 

A bubble bursting on oblivion’s shore ! 

Enough of these sad nothings! be it mine 

Henceforth to hoard the blest rememberings 

Of kindness shown to all of breathing things 
In yon dear vale, and taste those joys divine _ 

Which Duty feels, when Conscience, smiling, sings 

Her sweet ‘well done,’ at every day’s decline! 
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CIRCUS. 


‘Unrivalled attraction! grand entrée! feats of the ring! ground and lofty tumbling! 
still vaulting by the whole company! 


I know of some villages, which are happy in an unusual seclusion, 
whose situation protects them from the intrusion of the world. So 
surrounded are they by hills, and so embosomed in forests, so ‘ remote 
from cities,’ and from public highways, that the heart of Zimmerman 
might envy their solitude. The most violent tempests in the political 
world can hardly affect them. They are like mountains whose sum- 
mits are basking in the sunbeams, while their base is uprooted by 
the storm. ‘The wind and the hurricane rage in the distance; the 
destruction is beyond their horizon of peace.’ 

Thither, by the eternal impediments of nature, no post-routes or 
rail-ways can ever come, to work out their magical changes ; no manu- 
factories stun with their clatter, or darken the atmosphere with 
smoke. The spirit of utility, which is abroad in the country, which 
levels to the earth so many monuments of affection, and forbids any 
thing to stand as it is, cannot come here. There are few changes 
except the ever-recurring ones of nature and mortality. The aspect 
of to-day remains the same to-morrow ; and the solitary spire which 
pierces the blue skies now, will fifty years hence look down upon 
the peaceful abodes of men ‘whose fathers worshipped in this 
mountain.’ 

The primeval silence of these places remains almost unbroken ; 
scarcely is echo awakened among the rocks. ‘Their situation is not 
marked upon the maps, and their existence is a secret to the world, 
Perhaps a few quiet gentlemen come there in the summer, to sail on 
the clear lakes, or drop their lines for the golden-speckled trout. 
But they are wily fishermen; and when 


‘The melancholy days return, the saddest of the year,’ 


and they go back to the marts of commerce, vareful are they not to 
reveal the pleasant spots where they laid in wait for the ‘scaly 
people.’ 

One might suppose that the current of life ran along almost too 
sleepily, and that the inhabitants of such places would be ready to 
die with weariness and disgust. But let it be remembered, that they 
do not live in idleness, nor are their sickly natures fed with excite- 
ment, as a food. They have sports and pastimes in abundance, and 
incidents which the bustling world would deem unworthy of notice 
are continually occurring, to relieve them from monotony, and to 
create a spicy variety of life. ‘Sometimes a pedlar comes along, and 
is a welcome visiter. He opens doors without knocking, and enters 
with the familiarity of a friend. His variegated wares are spread 
out; brass buttons, and tortoise-shell combs, and suspenders, and 
ear-rings, and jewelry of pure gold. The housewives find it to their 
advantage to purchase his salves and essences, and his o-pod-eldoe, as 
he terms it, which is a ‘ sartin cure for the rhumatiz,’ 
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Ever and anon, there is a show of dancing puppets, and a barrel- 
organ turned by some worn-out soldier, whose simple airs a fat, rosy- 
faced woman accompanies, while in a very sweet voice, but a raw 
accent, she sings, rolling her dark, supplicating eyes to the windows : 


‘I'd be a butterfly, born in a bow’r, 
Where roses and lilies and violets meet, 
Roving for ever from flower to flower, 
Kissing all things that is pretty, a-n-d sweet. 
i never languish for wealth or for power, 
I’d never sigh to see slaves at my feet.’ 


And not in vain does she expend her melody. For soon her eyes 
are refreshed by a pattering shower of silver coin, which honest boys 
collect from the earth, and place in her hands, while some kind- 
hearted spirit crowns the whole with a goblet of sparkling water. 
She inhales the draught, more delicious than wine of the old vintage, 
and passes on to the next cottage, leaving a God’s blessing, sweet to 
the rustic ear as the lately- -expired music. A few moments elapse, 
and her distant voice is again heard; for having detected in a window 


a golden-haired, beautiful girl, peeping from behind the jalousies of 


the honeysuckle, she sings of the ‘minstrel’s return,’ or of a youth 
now far, far away, but whom at midsummer the propitious fates will 
restore to the embrace of his mistress. And again, in a song not 
excelled for a simplicity which touches the heart, she declares the 
enduring attachments of home: 


‘ Midst pleasures and palaces though I may roam, 
Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like home.’ 


I charge all persons, and especially husbandmen, that they reward 
most generously these only relics of the troubadours. Many a weary 
mile do they walk, the messengers of music. Small is the boon 
which they ask or desire, and entirely unequal to their deserts. Treat 
them kindly, treat them tenderly, and they will repay you ten-fold; 
neglect them, and the doric muse has perished. 

There are few wandering fortune-tellers in the country, nor are 
our villages rendered animate by the scene of a gipsey encampment. 
Let those arrant poachers remain in England; their absence is cer- 
tainly to be regretted, on the score of the picturesque. Yet we 
cannot accord with the solemn exclamation of the nursery song : 


‘Lo! mother Shipton and her cat 
Quite full of conjuration ; 
And if more conjurers could be found, 
*T were better for the nation.’ 


A travelling caravan is an integral portion of the great institute in 
the metropolis. When the summer comes, it is broken up into parts, 
which are dispersed in every section of the country, that the impri- 
soned beasts may have the benefit of pure air. These consist, for the 
most part, of a lion, a tiger, a black bear, a camel, a wild cat, a hy ena, 
some torpid snakes, coiled up ina box, and in a separate apartment 
a panorama, and a man who ‘sings Jim Crow’ © This latter is the 
most noxious beast of the whole clan. Beside these,a great number 
of monkeys, apes, and ring-tailed babboons, are shut up in a commu- 
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nity. These be capital fellows, full of spirits, which go the whole 
length of their ropes, and are better worth seeing, the spectators 
themselves being judges, than all the tigers, zebras, and hump-back 
camels, put together. Among themselves, they are ‘hale fellows, 

chattering and grinning, jibing, and cracking their jokes, as if in 
some forest of Africa, save when a by-stander rolls in an ‘apple of 
discord,’ or a cake, and then the big ones flog the small ones unmer- 
cifully; and herein consists the kernel of the joke. A Shetland 
pony goes round and round in a circle, surmounted by a jocko in 
sc arlet uniform, who proves himself an indomitable horseman. He 
leaps on and off, handles the reims with address, and cracks his whip 
like a Jehu. Sometimes a small African elephant is made to kneel 
down, and receive a tower on his shoulders. Those of the company 
who desire to ride, are requested to step forward, ‘ ladies first, gen- 
tlemen after-wards. After a deal of hesitation, a servant-maid 
gathers courage, and simpering and dimpling, ambles into the arena. 
Her the showman politely assists to ascend. Another follows, and 
another, until all the seats are taken up. Then the beast moves once 
around, with his slow and heavy tramp, the /adies descend from their 
airy height, and are able to go ‘home and say that they have ‘ ridden 
on the elephant.’ Last of all, a negro is encouraged to mount the ani- 
mal’s bare back, and broadly grinning, is looking down upon the crowd 
below, when the latter, being privy to a joke, gives a violent shrug, 
and hurls him, as from a terrific precipice, to the ground. : 

The menagerie is a very popular entertainment, unexceptionable 
on the score of morals, and visited by the ‘ most straitest sects’ of the 
people. Do you see that tall, thin, straight, bony, green-spectacled 
man, who pries curiously into all the cages, and shuts up like a jack- 
knife when he bends? That is Mr. Simpson. He is a judge of these 
things, and has a collection at home; an ostrich’s egg, a stuffed 
partridge, and some bugs in a bottle of spirits. He is followed by 
the lady superior of the female seminary, and a score of pupils, that 
they may lose none of his valuable remarks. 

‘Aha!’ quoth he, ‘here we have the lion, most properly denomi- 
nated the king of beasts. He is a native of Africa, fierce in his might 
and terrible in his strength. Mark his flowing mane, his majestic port, 
his flaming eyes sins elit ee his — his — tail. When he roars, heaven 
shakes, e: arth quakes, and hell trembles. Here, keeper, please be so 
good as make this lion roar.’ 

‘Oh! no, no, no!’ shriek a dozen voices, hysterically, ‘do n’t let 
him roar! — do n’t let him roar '’ 

‘Well, well, as you please,’ quoth Mr. Simpson, good-humoredly 
winking at madam. 

‘Here is the Jackal, who purwides food for the lion; a miserable 
sycophant and panderer for a king. Mark his mean aspect, and dirty 
appearance. He is emblematic of man. Alas! there 7s jackals in 
the world; jackals literary and jackals political.’ 

It is a acason of still deeper excitement, in such a retired country 
village, when once a year, after several days’ heralding, a train of 
great red wagons is seen approaching, marked in large letters, Circus, 
i, 2, 3, 4, and soon. This arrival has been talked of, and produces 
an immediate bustle and sensation. Fifty boys breaking loose from 
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school, rush immediately to the street, and in treble tones cry ‘ Circus!’ 
The ploughman lets his plough stand in the middle of the field, and 
leans over the fence. The blacksmith withdraws his brawny arm 
from the anvil, and stands in the door of his smithy. A man in the 
act of shaving, comes out with his face lathered, and a towel under 
his chin. The old woman who is washing in the porch, takes her 

dripping and smoking fingers from the suds, peers over her spectacles, 

opens her mouth, and utters an ejaculation. The milkmaid leaves her 

pail to be kicked over by the cow. A wise-looking clerk puts his 
head out of the window, with a pen stuck in his ear. A cat on the 
eaves of a house likewise looks down. ‘The mother runs to call 
Johnny, who is playing in the yard, quick — quick — quick! before 
the procession moves by. He is too late. Ba-a-a-a! An invalid in 
bed leaps up, thinks he feels better, and shall be ‘ abundantly able 
to go.’ 

Meantime the cavalcade halts before the inn. The crowd closes 
in at once, to feast their eyes on the luggage, and see the company 
unpack. The spirited horses, perspiring with the long journey, 
stamp impatiently on the ground. ‘The corps are a little out of pa- 
tience, and annoyed by the crowd. A child gets under the horses’ 
heels, and is dragged out by the hair of his “head, unhurt. What 
rough-spoken, ill- looking fellows are the equestrians! How strangely 
will they be metamorphosed i in a few hours — bright, dazzling, tricked 
out in gay attire, full of beautiful spangles! They are not themselves 
now ; they are acting the difficult parts of every-daymen. At night 
they will fall readily into their own characters, clowns, harlequins, 
and the most amusing fools in the world. 


‘ May I be there to see!’ 


Rapidly the intelligence of their arrival spreads into the adjacent 
country. The whole community are on the gui vive. There are un- 
easiness, anticipation, excitement. The village belles lay out their 
trinkets, ornaments, and brightest calicoes, to adorn the boxes; the 
plough-boy scrapes his pence together, desperately determined on a 
standing in the pit. A discussion waxes warm among the graver part 
of the community, about the lawfulness of these amusements. Some 
of the young are troubled with doubts. The old people hesitate, 
demur, and at last give their consent. They have been once young 
themselves iti yday. Indeed it 
would be very difficult for any one to demur, after reading the ‘ bill of 
fare,a great blanket sheet, full of wood cuts and pictures ; horses on 
the full run, and men bent into all possible shapes and contortions. 
‘Unrivalled Attraction! Grand entrée. Four-and-twenty Arabian 
horses. Celebrated equestrian Mr. Burke. Feats in the ring. Grand 
leap. Cups and ball. The entertainments to conclude with the 
laughable farce of Billy Button, or the Hunted Tailor.’ As the hired 
man reads over this tempting bill, or failing to read, interprets the hie- 
roglyphics, his mouth waters. ‘I must go | / — and he adds, resolutely 
clenching his teeth, ‘I will go.’ 

In the course of the day the equestrians have wrought industriously, 
and raised their white pavilion. It stands out on the green, in beau- 
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tiful proportions, erected suddenly, as if by magic. A flag floats over 
its summit, on whose ample folds is inscribed ‘Circus.’ All things 
are ready for the evening’s sport, and a death-like silence reigns over 
the village. 

Who is he that walketh pensively in yonder green, beneath the 
shadow of the trees, with head bowed down, as if in thought, and 
plucking a leaf to pieces! It is the amiable minister of the parish. 
He is sore grieved in spirit. Hitherto has he led his flock without 
contradiction, conducting them safely through thorny places, and 
shielding them from the inclemency of the storm. And now forsooth 
the very devil has come to take them by force of arms. From his 
heart he regrets it. He has prayed over it, and wept over it, and 
slept over it, and dreamed of it. He has summoned a conclave of 
the principal men, remonstrated with the authorities of the town, and 
held up the whole thing in the length and breadth of its enormity. 
But the perverse men will heed none of his counsels or reproofs. He 
preached a sermon on the Sunday previous, in which he alarmed the 
young, and denounced in the most terrible terms all who should hold 
communion with Belial. He shed tears over the disregard of his 
reckless auditors. But there is mixed up with genuine grief a little 
vexation, because he cannot have his own way. If they will heed 
none of his counsel, if they will persist in their own downward course, 
he can but depart from them; he can but shake off the dust of his 
feet, and leave them to perish in their misdoings. 

It is very hard to draw the line accurately betwixt virtue and vice, 
and it may be safer to err upon the right side. Yet there is a time 
for every thing. We cannot always be serious. The mind must 
have its carnival. We must crack the nuts of folly. To become a 
fool once a year, is a mark of wisdom; to be a perpetual fool, is be- 
yond endurance. The gradual accumulation of spirits in the dullest 
person, will at length reach a height when it demands an exit. 


‘Qua data porta ruit.’ 


What signifies it, whether it be let off in a round explosion, or hiss 
away at intervals, like steam. Talk not of mingling the useful with 
the sweet. We sometimes require folly without mixture — pure, un- 
alloyed, unmitigated and concentrated folly. Itis good to be attacked, 
to be sick, and to die with agonies of laughter. The storm of the 
passions purifies the atmosphere of the temper. With how much 
keener zest do we return to substantial pleasures, even as the sick man 
awakens to the deliciousness of health! Governthen your own con- 
duct by the most rigid maxims, but beware how you denounce too 
bitterly, or condemn too terribly, unless yourselves are immaculate. 
Consistency is a most precious jewel. If you deem it a credit to 
abstain from trifles, indulging unreservedly in what is infinitely 
worse — if you cherish envy, or pride, or jealousy in the heart — if 
you sully by detraction the fair name of your neighbor, whom you 
are commanded to love as yourself — then certainly you ‘strain at a 
gnat and swallow a camel.’ To do these things, and without com- 
punction, may be esteemed a more palpable dereliction, than to laugh 
at the antics of a tumbler or a clown. The voiceless eloquence of a 
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ia example persuades the young to virtue, but the harsher precepts 
of a rigorous code, will be more apt to compel them to a vagabond 
life. 

The sun is just resting on the borders of the horizon, and making 
the summer evening lov ely, when the whole equestrian corps, a signal 
being given, sally forth and wind through the grass-skirted lanes of 
the village. A band of music goes before, drawn in a chariot by 
four dapple »>d horses. ‘The notes of the bugle floating exquisitely on 
the tranquil air, fill the rustic bosom with enthusiasm. The eques- 
trians follow in gorgeous, spangled dresses, the clown standing up on 
one leg, with a straw in his mouth, and giving a foretaste of those 
facetious inanities which he will exhibit at even. Just at dusk, they 
return to the pavilion. A motley crowd rushes hurriedly through the 

streets. The minister of the parish looks out from his ‘window, and 
weeps. He is a good man, and God will shelter his little flock from 
harm. The scrupulous and the wavering are now decided. Those 
who but yesterday said, crabbedly, that they had ‘ no time, nor money 
nother, for such wild doings,’ bustle off, ‘just to see what’s going on.’ 
Many pe ‘sons of approved gravity attend, who ‘ suld have known 
better.” To the negro population, the occasion is a heyday and holi- 
day. The Pompeys are there, and the Catos are there, and the 
noble lineage of the Czsars. ‘Thus all the population are collected 
beneath the great tent. No; there are a few unhappy boys without, 
who peep hopelessly through the crevices of the awning, but whom 
the door-keeper will soon disc over, and send harshly away. Just at 
this juncture, the gentleman who lives in the white cottage by the 
hill-side, and who has acted for a long time past in a very remarkable 
manner, having little intercourse with the neighbors, declining to an- 
swer questions, or to have his affairs inquired into, (he is either crazy 
or in love,) passes by that way, and thrusting his hand in his pocket, 
presents the lads a shilling each. Smiles and gratitude reward him. 

The area of the enclosure i is divided into the ring, pit, and boxes. 
A circular wooden frame-work depends im the centre, containing a 
great many tarnished lamps, and magniloquently called a chandelier. 

‘Splendid ! !’ whispers the crowd. Let us inspect the company a few 
minutes, before the performances commence. The circular seats are 
crowded to the very roof. Behold there the bloom and flower of the 
country — the daughters of stout yeomen, brought hither by the beaux 
to view this rare spectacle. Did ever a tent, since the days of Cleo- 
patra, contain such feminine charms! Was ever the circle of Old 
Drury studded with such brilliant gems 1 ? Those are no fictitious roses 
which compose that head-dress, and it is the livelier tinge of the un- 
rouged cheek which makes those roses blush. Let me direct your 
attention to that sweet girl opposite, just under the eaves of the pavi- 
lion, seven seats to the right of that ill-assorted patch. _Srmplex mun- 
ditiis ! How simple in her adornment! A single pale flower is in her 
jet-black hair, and her eyes were too dark, did not the softest lashes 
attemper their lustre. Alas! ‘ consumption, like a worm in the bud, 
feeds on her damask cheek!’ And yet she knows it not. Light- 
hearted, she frequents the place of merriment, and mingles sportively 
in the dance. But she will pass away as doth a leaf, in autumn, or 
with the milder breath of spring. Her companions will lament her, 
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and they will pluck the garland of the May-queen to pieces, to scatter 
it upon the grave. 

These thoughts are sadly out of place, but grim death will be thrust- 
ing his visage every where, and there are goblins in every masquerade. 
But there is nothing spectral in the looks of Helen She is 
seventeen, and very beautiful, and wild as a roe. Health sparkles in 
her eye, and riots in the rich bloom of her cheeks. She has more 
suitors than Penelope, but in two words her character may be told. 
She is acoquette. We might sit gazing in that quarter for ever, for 
it is very hard to withdraw one’s eyes from the fair. They are sure 
to come back again, the truants; yet for the present, let us turn them 
to the rougher sex. Behold that man of gigantic stature, near the 
entrance of the tent. He lately emigrated from Connecticut, and 
stands seven feet two inches in his shoes. He wears a cerulean blue 
coat, buttoned up to his nose, and a tall, steeple-loafed hat. Sve itur 
ad astra. To see him entering the village, in this plight, driving a 
team of jack-asses before a square box of a wagon, and sitting bolt- 
upright on a load of pumpkins, you would be apt to call him, in the 
dialect of his own people, ‘ an almighty lengthy creatur.’ When he 
walks through the aisle of the church on Sunday, he overtops the 
tallest man in the congregation, by a whole head. He will be a con- 
spicuous mark here. See if the clown does not take cognizance of 
him, before the play is done. 

There stands a dandy, his legs apart, and forming with the ground 
an isosceles triangle. He wears straps a yard long g, his breeches being 
that much too short, and a very vulgar broach in his false bosom. 
His guard chain dangles in festoons about his vest, and a brass chain 
is terminated in a great ornament in the region of his knees. Mark 
his confused look. He thinks every body is gazing at him. ‘ How 
will you swop watches, onsight onseen ? 

There is a jolly butcher, and there a farmer, of ruddy complexion 
and cheerful aspect, whip in hand, covered with dust, who has ridden 
hard, after mowing all day in the meadow, to bring his wife and 
daughters to the circus. He is not afraid to contribute of his sub- 
stance to the wants of the needy, nor to the amusement of his family, 
of whom he is justly proud. Next to him sits an old man, holding a 
beautiful little boy, four years old, upon his knee, answering all his 
questions, quieting all his fears. Look at that idiot boy, grinning 
luridly upon the scene, with lolling tongue and watery mouth wide 
open, and white, unmeaning eyes. Look at that old man, with neck 
bent immoveably upon his breast, and so he has lived for many, many 
years —a pitiable object. There is another unfortunate, as thin as 
grim death, who is the victim of atape-worm. Hecan yet laugh, and 
shake his lean sides. Thus wise men and fools are ‘mingled - in this 
epitome of a world. Let us turn to a more promising specimen of 
human nature ; that fat, gouty old gentleman, so comfortably provided 
for ; wild Harry he was called, in his youth. He quivers like a jelly, 
and one peal of hearty laughter, which he appears upon the verge of, 
will shake him into dissolution. He resembles that remarkable de- 
lineation of ‘Tam O’Shanter,’ struck from the rough free-stone into 
very life, by Thom, the self-taught artist. I hope the clown wont look 
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at him. lieve mercy, I pray thee, dear Mr. Hatlegpia! Indulge 
your facetious personalities upon the lean ones, who have room enough 
to expand in, and who can afford to split their sides a-laughing. But 
cast none of your ill-timed fooleries in that quarter. 1 doubt if he 
will hold together as it is, but if you throw at him the joke direct, 
Wild Harry is adead man ! 

Are there any in the whole area who will experience more genuine 
satisfaction, than the descendants of Ham? They are huddled to- 
gether in one corner, dark, cloud-like, a distinct people. How will 
smiles and pleasantry be diffused over their features, like light bursting 
from the darkness! How will the whites of those eyes be uprolled 
in extacy, those even teeth glisten like ivory, and laughter break torth 
from the bottom of their souls, every laugh being worth a dollar! 
There, there |! — listen to that shout! An unfortunate cur, who has 
strayed inside by accident, has got his toes severely trampled upon, 
and lamentably ‘yelping, and running the gauntlet, is kicked out of 
doors. It is high time that the performances commenced. ‘ Music! 
music!’ shout the crowd ; and the orchestra without more ado plays a 
national air. Another piece is performed, and the tramping of horses 
is heard without. 

Do you remember the feelings which possessed you, so charmingly 
described in one of the essays of Elia, when, a child, you were taken 
for the first time to the theatre; when the green curtain was drawn, 
and the tardy musicians crept one by one from some subterraneous 
place into the orchestra, and at last the overture was over, and the 
bell rang, and the risen foot-lights burst upon the scene of enchant- 
ment? Such feelings of intense anticipation pervade the rural audi- 
ence. For now all things are ready, the passage is cleared, and 
silence reigns within the pavilion. The horses are coming! 
‘Heavens! look at that white-haired, cat- -ey' ed boy, on the very edge 
of the ring! He will certainly be run over.’ 

Leave him alone, leave him alone. He will take care of himself, 
I warrant you. Noughtis never in danger. Tramp, tramp, tramp ! 
There they come. Observe the grand entrée, by four-and-twenty 
Arabian horses, while the rustic mother claps her infant to her breast, 
scared by these terrible sports. At the first irruption of the cavalcade, 
the audience are bewildered with the general splendor of the scene. 
The horses, beautifully marked and caparisoned, are obedient to the 
slightest will of the rider, and yet by their proud looks and haughty 
bearing, seem conscious of their lineage; while the equestrians vie 
with each other in rich costume, and their plumes dropping softly over 
their painted faces, make them as bright as Lucifer, in the eyes of the 
crowd. They ride gracefully, displaying to advantage their elastic 
forms, swollen into full proportion by exercise and training. As soon 
as the audience is sufficiently recovered to particularize the different 
members of the troop, they are attracted by the grotesque behaviour 
of the clown, who has got upon his horse the wrong way, and sits pre- 
posterously facing the tail. In this manner he slips on and off, en- 
couraged with immense laughter. Next the remarks go round, and 
every one praises to his neighbor the remarkable lightness and agility 
of a juvenile equestrian. He has not yet completed his eleventh 
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summer, and not a horseman in the troop can vie with him in daring. 
The ladies who adorn the dress circle, regard him with smiles and 
approbation. O/ pulchrum puerum! What a fair boy! How his 
ringlets flutter over his brow, in beautiful dishevelment, fanned by the 
wanton breeze. They could almost pluck him from his flying steed, 
and arrest his course with kisses. So light and agile is he, that he 
appears not human, but, as he flies round the ring with a daring ra- 
pidity, and his snow-white trowsers and gemmed vest mingle their 
colors, and become indistinct, he seems like an apple-blossom floating 
on the air. But look! look! What the devil is that fellow at, dis- 
robing himself? He has kicked himself out of his pantaloons, and 
thrown away his coat, his horse flying all the while. ‘ Angels and 
ministers of grace defend us!’ he is plucking off his very shirt ! 











Nay, nay, do not be so alarmed, nor turn away your headgpye. fair 
ones, timidly blushing. Look again, and behold a metag rphosis 
more wonderful than any in Ovid ; for lo! he pursues his swith Canes 


in the flowing robes of a woman! And now the pony is to perform: 
ano less wonderful exploit, and leap through a balloon on fire. But 
why should I enumerate all the feats of this wild crew? What with 
riding, leaping, vaulting, and the most astonishing pirouettes, the first 
part of the diversions is enacted in a charming style. Who can say 
that he is not satisfied thus far, or has not got the worth of his money ? 
Not that jolly butcher, not that farmer, not that sedentary schoolman, 
who has materially assisted his digestion by laughing. ‘ There is no 
medicine so good as the genuine ha! ha!’ 

To me, who am a genuine lover of human nature, and who sit cur- 
tained round in a stage-box, as it were, unnoticed by every one, and 
noticing every one, there is a chuckling delight in looking, not upon 
the actors of the scene, but on the motley crowd, and listening to 
such speeches as are naturally drawn from the occasion. 

‘I'll tell you one thing, and that aint ¢wo,’ remarks a spectator to 
his neighbor, ‘ that the boy is wonderful, but if the clown is n’t the old 
one, he is a nigh kin to him.’ 

‘That’s a fact.’ 

‘He can twist himself wrong side out, he can.’ 

‘Ay, ay, you’re right there, and he can tie himself into a bow 
knot.’ 

‘These fellows,’ says another, ‘have n’t got no bones into their 
bodies; they are made of Ingen rubber.’ 

‘ Bill,’ remarks the ostler to his bare-footed companion, usually 
yclept Villiam Viggins, a very bad boy, ‘ fine sort of life, eh, Bill? 
What say to try fortunes with’em? Jeffries, the head man, gin me a 
fair offer this mornin’ to go along with him, and see a little of the 
world, what I’ve always had a great hankerin’ for, and the great folks 
of the world, and asight of things that I and you never dreamed of, 
and wont never dream of, if we stay here from now to never. I say, 
Bill, I’ve a mighty great notion of it, and should be glad of you for 
your company. You are prudenter than I be, by a good sight ; con- 
trariwise I am a better bruiser than you be, though I say it. We should 
together han’somely, and make our fortunes. It’s a-high time, 

ill, that we should ’stablish a ch’racter. But what takes my eye, 
these circus-actors live like gentlemen. They crack their jokes, they 
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do, avin mite wine, ceil live on the fat o’ the bind Why can’t we 
do the same, Bill? I can’t see what’s to perwent it. There’s no 
two ways about it, and if it is not all true, just what I tell you, then 
your name’s-not Villiam Viggins. And then it must be mighty 
agreeable to be dressed in such fine clothes, and to ride on such flashy 
horses, and to have nothin’ to do but to be looked at, and to be langhed 
at, and to go a-larkin’ and a travellin’, and seein’ all the world, and to 
be admired at by all the girls in the country. I say, Bill, the notion 
takes you, you dog; I see it does. And now come let’s go out, and 
have a glass 0’ beer, and a long nine betwixt us, and talk the matter 
over a little, afore the entertainments begin ag’in.’ 

‘In the country where I was fetched up,’ said the son of Anak, ‘ 
such doings as these is permitted. Two years ago, come next May, 
a company of circus-actors crossed over the Sound, and come to 
Bozrah. They sot themselves down, but did n’t stay long, I guess, 
before they were attackted by the town-officers, and sent packing. 
They pulled up stakes, and took away their duds, and never come 
back, as I know on. For the people sot their faces like a flint agin 
‘em. Some few was for letting them act, but Deacon Giles opposed 
the motion, and carried his p’int, and on the Sabbath followin’ stopped 
a load of hay on full drive through the town of Bozrah.’ 

In such conversation and exchange of sentiments, the interval ‘ be- 
tween the acts’ is wiled away. The second part of the diversions is 
a fescennine dialogue, made up of alternate strokes of rude raillery, 
interspersed with songs and merriment, affording as keen a relish as 
the best Attic salt. 


‘De gustibus non disputandum.’ 


Last of all, comes ‘ Bitty Butrron, or THe Huntep Tamor.’ I 
forget the plot of this piece, exactly, which is yearly enacted with 
much acceptation in every considerable village in the country. There 
are some very good points about it, that never come amiss to a rural 
audience, as when the perverse pony shakes off the cabbaging tailor 
from his back, not allowing him to mount, or, dangerously acting on 
the offensive, chases him around the ring. And now the entertain- 
ments are about to conclude, let us indulge a wish that the ladies who 
have been seated near the crevices in the awning, may not catch their 
death a-cold, and that no evil whatever may result from the occasion. 
The clown bounces into the arena with a bow; doffs his harlequin 
aspect, and assumes the serious air of an every-day man. ‘ Ladies 
and gentlemen, the entertainments of the evening are concluded. 
We thank you for your polite attendance.’ In a twinkling the can- 
vass is rent down over your heads, the lights are extinguished, and 
while the equestrians are already preparing to depart to the next 
village, the motley assemblage moves homeward through the dark 
night, yelping like savages. 


COMPENSATION. 


Tuoss that on Fancy’s pinion soar triumphant o’er their kind, 
Oft to that venturous pennon join a judgment weak or blind; 

Like those seraphic forms that stand before the King of kings, 
So these, whene’er on Truth they gaze, their eyes veil with their wings. 
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A Second Psalm of Life. 


A SECOND PSALM OF 


LIFE. 


THE LIGHT OF STARS. 


After the sun ’s remove. 


IL. 


‘Ir glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 
Or those faint beams in which the bill is drest, 


Tue night is come, but not too soon; 
And sinking silently, 


All silent! 


There is no li 
But the col 


i 


, the little moon 
Drops own behind the sky. 


IL 


ht in earth or heaven, 


light of stars ; 


And the first watch of night is given 
To the red planet Mars. 


Is it the tender star of love ? 
The star of love and dreams? 


Ill. 


Oh no! from that blue tent above, 
A hero’s armor gleams. 


IV. 


And earnest thoughts within me rise, 
When I behold afar, 
Suspended in the evening skies, 


The shield of that red star. 


Vv. 


O star of strength! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain ; 
Thou beckonest with thy mailéd hand, 
And I am strong again. 


yi. 


Within my breast there is no light, 


But the cold light of stars: 


I te the first watch of the night 
o the red planet Mars. 


Vit. 


The star of the unconquer’d will, 
He rises in my breast, 


Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possess’d. 


VItr, 


And thou, too, whosoe’er thou art, 
That readest this brief Psalm, 

As one by one thy hopes depart, 
Be resolute and calm. 


O fear not, in a world like this, 


1x. 


And thou shalt know ere long; 
Know, how sublime a thing it is, 


To suffer and be strong. 


Henry Vavucuan. 
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Four years 1n Paracvay. By J. P. anp W. P. Rosertson. In two volumes. pp. 
456. Philadelphia: E. L. Carey anp A. Harr. 


Paracuay is less known to the English and American reader, than any other part 
of the world, into which European civilization has been introduced. At the same 
time, with all this indefiniteness in our knowledge of this part of South America, a 
train of singular circumstances, connected with its peculiar government, has created 
the most eager curiosity among us, to become acquainted with its civil and political 
history; and this curiosity has been increased by the system of non-intercourse esta- 
blished by the remarkable individual who has controlled its destinies for the last 
twenty-five years. The Messrs. Ropertson, the authors of this work, are two 
brothers, of whom the elder went to Buenos Ayres, and subsequently to Paraguay, 
about the time of the unsuccessful attack of General Wuire.Locke on the former 
place, in 1807, and the younger joined his brother in Paraguay, many years after. 
The earlier chapters of the first volume are filled with an account of the disaffections 
and revolts of the provinces of South America from the mother country. To this 
introductory portion succeeds a description of the scenes through which the elder 
Robertson passed, upon his journey from Buenos Ayres to Assumpcion, the capi- 
tal of Paraguay, interspersed with many interesting anecdotes, and portraits of dis- 
tinguished persons. Several chapters are devoted to the Jesuits, giving an account 
of their rise, gradual extension, and final expulsion from their favorite Paraguay. 
The authors being in the city of Assumpcion, at the period of the revolution by 
means of which the celebrated Dr. Francia obtained the ascendancy, and remaining 
several years under his domination, beside enjoying the peculiar advantages of per- 
sonal intimacy with him, may be supposed to possess the means of fully enlighten- 
ing the world as to the character and policy of that extraordinary man. We are 
sorry to say, however, that this part of the work is very unsatisfactory. It ends at 
the very epoch, after which we looked for the most information, the accession of 
Dr. Francia to the dictatorship. The authors, however, apologize for this sudden 
termination of the work, because of the loss of an important manuscript, and pro- 
mise to conclude the subject in a new series. 

The volumes are written in a very inartificial, homely style, while the awkward 
arrangement of the different matters, and the frequent repetitions, show the writers 
to be little conversant with the art of book-making. The following anecdote of the 


dictator, and brief sketch of his character, are interesting, and present a fair speci- 
men of the work: 


‘From this moment Francia became de facto the absolute and undisputed despot. 
Yet did he not institute his system of terror all atonce. It was by gradual process and 
slow degrees that his heart got chilled, and that his measures, first characterized by 
callousness, became at length stained with blood. As he advanced to the plenitude of 
his power, and as his fear of impunity diminished, his character, naturally stern, waxed 
ferocious. No ‘compunctious visitings of nature’ stopped the cruelty of his course ; 
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till, step by step, he reduced unhappy Paraguay to the state of desolation and slavery 
under which it now groans. 

‘The following anecdotes will tend to show what was the basis of Francia’s cha- 
racter; and subsequent records will elucidate how easily stern integrity may turn to 
sullen despotism ; inflexible determination be warped to unrelenting barbarity. 

‘It has already been observed that Francia’s reputation, as a lawyer, was not only 
unsullied by venality, but conspicuous for rectitude. 

‘ He had a friend in Assumpcion of the name of Domingo Rodriguez. This man had 
cast a covetous eye upon Naboth’s vineyard, and this Naboth, of whom Francia wae 
the open enemy, was called Estanislao Machain. Never doubting that the young 
doctor, like other lawyers, wou!d undertake his unrighteous cause, Rodiiguez opened 
up to him his case, and requested, with a handsome retainer, his advocacy of it. Fran- 
cia saw at once that his iriend’s pretensions were founded in fraud and injustice; and 
he not only refused to act as his counsel, but plainly told him that much as he hated 
his antagonist Machain, yet if he (Rodriguez) persisted in his iniquitous suit, that anta- 
gonist should have his (Francia’s) most zealous support. But covetousness, as Ahab’s 
story shows us, is not so easily driven from its pretensions; and in spite of Francia’s 
warning, Rodriguez persisted. As he was a potent man, in point of fortune, all was 
going against Machain and his devoted vineyard. 

‘At this stage of the question, Francia wrapped himself up one night in his cloak, 
and walked to the house of his inveterate enemy, Machain. The slave who opened 
the door, knowing that his master and the doctor, like the houses of Montagu and Ca- 
pulet, were smoke in each other’s eyes, refused the lawyer admittance, and ran to in- 
form his master of the strange and unexpected visit. Machain, no less struck by the 
circumstance than his slave, for some time hesitated ; but at length determined to ad- 
mit Francia. In walked the silent doctor to Machain’s chamber. All the papers con- 
nected with the law-plea — voluminous enough I have been assured — were outspread 
upon the defendant’s escritoire. 

**Machain,’ said the lawyer, addressing him, ‘ you know I am your enemy. But I 
know that my friend Rodriguez meditates, and will certainly, unless I interfere, carry 
against you an act of gross and lawless aggression; I have come to offer my services 
in your defence.’ 

*Theastonished Machain could scarcely credit his senses; but poured forth the ebul- 
lition of his gratitude, in terms of thankful acquiescence. 

‘The first ‘escrito,’ or writing, sent in by Francia to the Juez de Alzada, or Judge of 
the Court of Appeal, confounded the adverse advocates, and staggered the judge, who 
was in their interest. ‘ My friend,’ said the judge, to the leading counsel, ‘I cannot go 
forward in this matter, unless you bribe Dr. Francia to be silept.’ ‘I will try,’ replied 
the advocate, and he went to Naboth’s counsel with a hundred doubloons, about three 
hundred and fifty guineas,) which he offered him as a bribe to let the cause take its 
iniquitous course. Considering, too, that nis best introduction would be a hint that this 
douceur was offered with the judge’s concurrence, the knavish lawyer hinted to the up- 
right one that such was the fact. 

‘* Salga V.,’ said Francia, ‘con sus viles pensamientos, y vilisimo oro de mi casa.’ 
* Out with your vile insinuations, and dross of gold from my house.’ 

Off marched the venal drudge of the unjust judge; and in a moment, putting on his 
capoté, the offended advocate went to the residence of the Juez de Alzada. Shortly re- 
lating what had passed between himself and the myrmidon,—‘ Sir,’ continued Francia, 
‘you are a disgrace to law, and a blot upon justice. You are, moreover, completely in 
my power; and unless to-morrow I have a decision in favor of my client, I will make 

our seat upon the bench too hot for you, and the insignia of your judicial office shall 

ecome the emblems of your shame.’ 

‘To-morrow did bring a decision in favor of Francia’s client. Naboth retained his 
—— the judge lost his reputation; and the young doctor's fame extended far 
and wide. 

‘Alas! that an action so magnanimous in itself should be blighted by the record 
which historical truth exacts — that no sooner had Francia vindicated the law and jus- 
tice of his enemy’s case, than old antipathy revived; and one of the many victims, at a 
subsequent period, of the dictator’s displeasure, was the very Machain whom he had 
so nobly served.’ * * * * * 

‘ These domestic incidents will perhaps convey toyou more distinctly than mere ab- 
stract delineation could do, the cruel, callous, pitiless nature of the man. His ambition 
was as unbounded as his cruelty. His natural talents were of a higher class than those 
which had been displayed by any one of his countrymen in either a public or private 
capacity. His education was the best which South America afforded; and he had 
much improved that education by his own desire to increase his general attainments. 
He possessed an exact knowledge of the character of the people of Paraguay. He 
knew them to be docile, simple, and ignorant, easily guided to good or to evil, ant with- 
out moral or physical courage to resist oppression. He was sagacious, astute, patient, 
and persevering. No moral or religious principle was allowed to stand between him 
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and his plans; his end was absolute imperious sway; and in using his means for at- 
taining it, he was prepared to view the commission of crime without fear, and to inflict 
every suffering which human nature could endure, without pity and without remorse. 

‘These were the elemental parts of the character of the governor and of the governed : 
and by these have been upheld, for twenty-five years, the extraordinary tyranny under 
which, during all that time, Paraguay has groaned.’ 


\/ 


é ‘ 
Cart WERNER: WITH OTHER Tates. By the author of ‘Guy Rivers,’ etc. In two 
volumes. New-York: Georce ApDLARD. 


Tuese volumes, by Mr. Simms, contain several tales, after the German school, and 
are well worth perusal. ‘Carl Werner’ and ‘Conrade Weickhoff’ please us better 
than the rest, though we doubt not that with some, the tales founded on Indian tradi- 
tions may be greater favorites. In this collection, the author seems tous to have had 
in his eye, as respects style and subject, Butwer’s ‘ Pilgrims of the Rhine,’ though he 
falls far below his model, in finish and effect. There is a peculiar manner, and a very 
careful elaboration, requisite to transfuse the German spirit mto the English, and it 
is not a German castle nor a German heroine, that can insure a German tale. A 
thorough study of the language, an appreciation of the beauties of the German poets 
and novelists, a knowledge of the superstitions of the people, and of the traditions 
to which they have giver rise, through the medium of their native tongue; these are 
essential pre-requisites to the proper understanding of the character and peculiarities 
of the Germans. To show how nearly, however, Mr. Simms has approached the 
external German style, we copy the following spirited passage, which, to stimulate 
curiosity for the work, we shall leave wholly unexplained: 


‘Demoniac, indeed, had been the taste which fitted up that apartment. Gro- 
tesque images stood glaring around upon them from the swaying and swinging tapes- 
try. Sable shafts and columns, broken and cragged, seemed to glide about the walls. 
Gicmy and dark draperies hung over the doors and windows, fringed with flame-like 
edges; and sprinkled drops of blood, like a rain shower, as they entered the hall of 
doom, fell upon their dresses. Rodolphe clung to the arm of kis friend, even as an 
infant in a sudden terror clings to that of a mother or a nurse. He was almost lifeless 
in his accumulating fears and fancies. But that laugh of Conrade, annoying as it was 
atevery other period, had now the effect of reassuring bim. It had in it a sort of scorn 
of all these objects of dread —so Rodolph thought — which re-nerved the apprehensive 
youth; and boldly they walked forward together. The board of death was spread; 
the board upon which Oberfeldt had slain himself. The outlines of his bloody form 
were printed upon its covering; and there, in an hour more, his successor was doomed 
to lie. And who was that successor? That was the question which Rodolph pro- 
pounded momentarily to himself: ‘Who? who? 

‘There was no long time for deliberation. Conrade led the way. There was a strange 
cry of assembled voices from a neighboring apartment, seemingly from cells beneath 
the stone floor upon which they stood. It was like laughter, and yet Rodolph distin- 
guished now and then a shriek in the dreadful chorus whieh followed it. Faint notes 
of music — the sudden clang of a trumpet — and then the rapid rushing and the crash 
of closing doors, as if a sudden tempest raged without — these were the sounds and 
images which accompanied the act, in which the fraternity now engaged, of drawing 
for the fatal lot. 

*Blindly, madly, stupidly, and reeling like a drunken man, Rodolph, under the gui- 
dance of his friend’s arm, approached the table, and the massive iron vase, from which 
the billet was to be taken. Desperately was his arm thrust forward into its fatal jaws. 
His fingers felt about its bottom, and he drew forth the card. He knew not what he 
had drawn; he dared not Jook upon it. He believed his doom to be written. 

‘A signal announced the ceremony to be over—the preparatory ceremony. A 
bright light played around the vase, and the several members of the college advanced 
with the lots which they had drawn. 

** Give yourselves no trouble, my friends,’ exclaimed one, whose voice Rodolph in- 
stantly recognised to be that of Conrade. ‘You need not examine your billets, since 
mine tells me what yours must be. I have the good fortune to be chosen successor to 
our great founder. It is for me to set you an example in following that of Oberfeldt. 
The billet of death has fallen to my lot.’ And, as hespoke, he duplegel the fearful and 
blood-written scroll loftily in the sight of the rest.’ 
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The tales comprising this collection, with the exception of ‘ Carl Werner,’ have 
been published, the author informs us in his preface, at various periods in his career 


of authorship. We trust that in their present collected form} they will advance his 
well-earned reputation. 


Tue Far West: on a Tour sevonp THE Mountarns. Intwovolumes 12mo. pp. 300. 
New-York: Harper anp Brortuers. 


Tue ‘ West’ has, within the last two or three years, been a favorite subject with 
many writers. Irvinc, Horrman, Hatt, and other well known authors, have deli- 
neated its scenery, and dilated upon nearly ali that could interest us in the manners 
and customs of the settlers and the Indians, until the subject seemed to be entirely 
exhausted of interest, and nothing of importance remained to be added to our stock 
of knowledge. Still, the ‘ West’ continuesto furnish food for native writers, and the 
present work carries us pleasantly over the same ground, which we have so often tra- 
velled with the author’s literary predecessors. 

The sketches which compose these volumes were originally written for the news- 
papers, and like most republished newspaper correspondence, they might, we think, 
have been compressed into one volume, without lessening their interest or usefulness. 
The style of the writer is easy, but altogether too florid; and he seems to have skim- 
med agreeably over the surface, without descending into matters which would require 
varied or extensive knowledge. Perhaps, however, this circumstance may make his 


‘work the more interesting to the mere general reader. A single extract, embodying 


a picture and a moral, is all for which we can find space: 


“Reining up my tired steed at the door of a log cabin in the middle of the plain, the 
nature and extent of my necessities were soon made known to an aged matron, who 
had come forth on my approach. 

“ «Some victuals you shail get, stran-ger; but you'll just take your creefwr to the 
crib, and gin him his feed; bekase, d’ ye see, the old man is kind o’ drinkin’ to-day; 
yester’ was lection, ye know.’ From the depths of my sympathetic emotions was I 
moved for the poor old body, who, with most dolorous aspect had delivered herself of 
this message; and I had proceeded forthwith, agreeable to instructions, to satisfy the 
cravings of my patient animal, when who should appear but my tipsified host, in pro- 
pria persona, atthe door. The little old gentleman came tottering towards the spot 
where | stood, and, warmly squeezing my hand, whispered to me, with a most irresisti- 
ble serio-comic air, ‘ that he wes drunk ; and ‘that he was four hours last night getting 
home from ‘lection,’ as he called it. ‘Now, stran-ger, you won't think hard on me,’ he 
continued, in his maudlin manner: ‘I’ma poor drunken old fellow! but old Jim wa’ n’t 
al’ays so; old Jim wa’ n’t al’ays so! he exclaimed with bitterness, burying his face in 
his toilworn hands, as, having now regained the house, he seated himself with difficulty 
upon the doorstep. ‘Once, my son, old Jim could knock down, drag out, whip, lift, or 
throw any man in all Sangamon, if he wus a leetle fellow: but now— there’s the 
receipt of his disgrace — there,’ he exclaimed, with vehemence, thrusting forth before 
my eyes two brawny, gladiator arms, in which the volumed muscles were beaving and 
contracting with excitement; ironed by labor, but shockingly mutilated. Expressing 
astonishment at the spectacle, he assured me that these wounds had been torn in the 
flesh by the teeth of infuriated antagonists in drunken quarrels, though the relation 
seemed almost too horrible to be true. Endeavoring to divert his mind from this dis- 

sting topic, on which it seemed disposed to linger with ferocious delight, I made some 
inquiries relative to his farm — which was, indeed, a beautiful one, under high culture— 
and respecting the habits of the prairie-wolf, a large animal of the species having 
crossed my path in the prairie in the gray light of dawn. Upon the latter inquiry, the 
old man sat silent a moment with his chin leaning on his hands. Looking up at length 
with an arch expression, he said, ‘ Stran-ger, I haint no darnin; I can’t read; but 
do n’t the Book say somewhere about old Jacob and the ring-streaked cattle? ‘Yes.’ 
* Well, and how old Jake’s ring-streaked and round-spotted creeturs, after a leetle, got 
the better of all the stock, and overrun the unirarsal herd, don’t the. Book say so? 
“Something so.’ ‘ Well, now for the wolves: they ’re all colors but ring-streaked ang 
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round-spotted ; and if the sucker-farmers don’t look to it, the prairie-wolves will get 
the better of all the geese, turkeys, and hins in the barn-yard, speckled or no!’’ 


The vo'umes will commend themselves to general perusal, by their variety and 
liveliness. ‘They are executed with the accustomed neatness of the publishers. 


Sovurnern Passaces anp Pictures. By the Author of ‘ Atalantis,’ ‘ The Yemassee,’ 
‘Guy Rivers,’ etc. In one volume. pp. 228. New-York: Georce ApLarp. 
Uriararian as this age may be, we cannot but think that this handsome volume, 

containing the collected poetical ‘fugitives’ of our author, will find numerous readers, 

Poetry of the affections will not fall upon barren ground, so long as there are love and 

friendship, pity andsuffering, inthe world; and he who makes us vividly to feel what 

he has felt, or whom we know to have experienced what we have enjoyed or suffered, 
may be said to wield a power over the susceptible heart, well nigh as potent as that 
which money exerts over the plodding servant of the day-book and ledger, whose gold 
is his only god. Many of Mr. Simms’ serious productions, as our readers have often 
seen, possess a solemn and composed beauty, while his pictures of nature are eminently 
spirited and artist-like. Now and then, it is true, we perceive a little exaggeration 
of thought, and something of vagueness in his conceptions ; but these rare faults are 
abundantly overbalanced throughout the volume. Our author’s portrayals of ‘ the 
heart’ lack nothing of the manly tenderness of real passion, are never encumbered 
with injudicious and disproportioned ornament, and are wholly devoid of that idle, 
fanciful effeminacy of poetic love, which can only be sustained by constant effort, and 
which is always offensive. We have in our mind’s eye a certain school of pseudo poets, 
fashionable, flashy, and artificial, and sustained before the public by a sort of battle- 
dore and shuttlecock intercourse of cork-and-feather compliments, who would do well 
to profit from the example of our author, in the particular alluded to. We should 
then have fewer writers from mere tread-mill imagination, and more from the heart. 

That was a shrewd observer, who once remarked, that poetry had this much in com- 

mon with religion, that many professed to be entirely devoted to it, who had no good 

works to produce, in support of their pretensions. But this bythe way. Mr. Simms 
has‘ good works’ to produce, and we commend them cordially to the reader. 


Tue Private Journat or Aaron Burr, puRING HIS RESIDENCE OF FOUR YEARS IN 
Everore. With selections from his Correspondence. Edited by M. L. Davis. 
In two volumes. pp. 910. New-York: Harper anp Brortuens. 

We have been sadly disappointed in these volumes. From the character of their 
subject, there was good reason to hope that they would at least prove entertaining ; 
but we are compelled to say, that nine hundred and ten pages of more elaborate 
small talk, about nothing, for the most part, save trifling personal details, we have 
never seen collected together. The only redeeming portions of the work, are the 
letters to Colonel Burr, from some of the distinguished personages with whom he 
was brought in contact, while abroad. It is somewhat a matter of marvel, that a 
gentleman of acknowledged ability and sagacity, should sit down to compile a work 
like the one before us; and it isstill more surprising, that he should send the same to 
his printers, read the proof-sheets deliberately, and permit them to be sent forth to 
the public, as evidenee of Colonel Burr’s character and talents. If we were to judge 
of the subject of these volumes, from the intellectual criteria which they afford, we 
might well be justified in considering him a fool as well as knave. 
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Our Encravinc. — We will not for one moment suppose, that the reader has 
never rejoiced over the delectable pages of that memorable work of our renowned pre- 
decessor and progenitor, Diepricu Knickersocker, the ‘History of New-York, from 
the beginning of the World to the end of the Dutch Dynasty,’ containing, beside, the 
amplest private memoirs of the three Dutch governors of New-Amsterdam; nor will 
we deem it possible, that having once read, he can ever have forgotten, that portion 
of the volumes, which recounts the chivalric achieyments of ‘ Peter the Headstrong,’ 
the warlike Stuyvesant. In the present number of the Kyickersocxer, the com- 
bined arts of painting and engraving have, as we think, depicted with much spirit and 
skill, a prominent scene in the life of that eminent worthy. The time chosen by the 
artist,is when that ‘long, lank, long-winded, half Indian spy,’ Dink Scuurzer, brings 
to the ears of ‘ the Headstrong,’ in presence of his trusty trumpeter, the disastrous 
news of the affair at Fort Casimir. Premising that Dirk has escaped from the garri- 
son, on his errand of mortification to the governor, we shall suffer our historian to give 
the result in his own language. Surely, there is no considerate reader of these 
pages, but must admit, that there was abundant cause for the ‘Wratn or Peter 
StTuyVEsantT.’ 

‘Dirk directed his flight toward his native place, New-Amsterdam, from whence 
he had formerly been obliged to abscond precipitately, in consequence of misfortune in 
business— that is to say, having been detected in the act of sheep-stealing. After 
wandering many days in the woods, toiling through swamps, furding brooks, swim- 
ming various rivers, and encountering a world of hardships, that would have killed any 
other being but an Indian, a back-woodman, or the devil, he at length arrived, half 
famished, and lank as a starved weasel, at Communipaw, where he stole a canoe, and 
paddled over to New-Amsterdam. Immediately on landing, he repaired to Governor 
Stuyvesant, and in more words than he had ever spoken before in the whole course of 
his life, gave an account of the disastrous affair. 

‘On receiving these direful tidings, the valiant Peter started from his seat — dashed 
the pipe he was smoking against the back of the chimney — thrust a prodigious quid of 
tobacco into his left cheek — pulled up his galligaskins, and strode up and down the 
room, humming, as was customary with him, when in a passion, a hideous north-west 
ditty. Butas I have before shown, he was not a man to vent his spleen in idle vaporing. 
His first measure, after the paroxysm of wrath had subsided, was to stump up stairs, 
to a huge wooden chest, which served as his armory, from whence he drew forth that 
identical suit of regimentats described in the preceding chapter. In these portentous 
habiliments he arrayed himself, like Achilles in the armor of Vulcan, maintaining all 
the while a most appalling silence, kuitting his brows, and drawing his breath through 
his clenched teeth. Being hastily equipped, he strode duwn into the parlor, jerked 
down his trusty sword from over the fire-place, where it was usually suspended; but 
before he girded it on his thigh, he drew it from its scabbard, and as his eye coursed 
along the rusty blade, a grim smile stole over his iron visage. It was the first smile that 
had visited his countenance for five long weeks; but every one who beheld it, pro- 
phesied that there would soon be warm work in the province!’ 
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Mopern Urraism. — We have been taking notes, for a few months past, from the 
novel theories evolved in the ‘ progress of reform,’ with the intention of hereafter sub- 
mitting an article containing a round dozen of ‘improvements,’ for the benefit of man- 
kind in general, and the American people in particular. While waiting, however, for a 
reply to sundry queries which we have propounded to the president of the ‘North- 
American Starvation Society,’ of Massachusetts, touching the use of English bend- 
leather and caoutchouc, as economical nutricious substances, we have great pleasure in 
presenting a theory, kindred in some respects tu certain of our own, which we have 
received from a modest yet clever correspondent, to whom we extend the right hand of 
fellowship. He entitles his paper, the ‘Cause of the present Shortness of Human 
Life,’ and very clearly illustrates, in our judgment, a remark made by Ecclesiastes the 
Preacher, viz: ‘I said in mine heart, concerning the estate of the sons of men, that 
they might see that they themselves are beasts.’ ‘Every one now-a-days,’ says our 
theorist, ‘ would be a philosopher. We have ascertained that effects have causes, and 
have set about to learn what these causes are. The physician endeavors to account 
for some peculiarity in the law, and the lawyer turns his attention to solving the mys- 
teries of man’s physical organization. The man of God stoops to unravel some political 
phenomenon, and the politician aspires to explain God. He who labors with the spade 
and the mattock, seeks to expound a mechanical enigma, and the mechanic some riddle 
in commerce. Each one seems disposed to lend his aid in solving the mysteries with 

which the world abounds. 

‘There has recently come into existence a‘ sect of philosophers,’ who, if their assertions 
are to be relied on, have indeed discovered the ‘ philosopher’s stone.’ No one need be 
subject to disease, they say; God has nothing to do with the physical infirmities of 
mortals. A proper attention to exercise, diet, and cleanliness, is a sure protection 
against all bodily disorders, except such as are occasioned by accident. From this we 
may infer, that (accident aside,) man can live forever. Another novel sect take the op- 
posite ground, and maintain that the appetite should not be restrained, if we would 
prolong life; that whatever food is agreeable to the palate and stomach, should be of- 
fered them; and that if nature in this respect is allowed to have its own way, disease 
of every description may be avoided. Without stopping to consider the merits of these 
opposite doctrines, we shall proceed to suggest a few ideas, which have occurred to us, 
touching the cause of the shortness of human life, in these latter ages of the world. 

‘The present general posture of the body, we conceive to be the great cause of the 
difference between the length of life now, and in the first ages of the world. Before 
the flood, man lived many hundreds of years; now seventy years is the time allotted 
tohim. The body was not originally erect. We have never, to our knowledge, been 
informed that its position was perpendicular, as it is now. On the contrary, we have 
reason to believe that it was horizonéal; and that man, instead of venturing his body 
about the earth upun twe legs, used his hands and feet for that purpose. It is true that 
Adam was created a man in stature ; but is it reasonable to suppose that, unacquainted 
as he was with the many inventions which his sagacious posterity have found out, he 
should, intuitively, have arrived at the knowledge of locomotion that we possess ? 
Adam was, except in stature, a child in every thing. If this be correct, he certainly must, 
like all children, have moved his body upon all-fours. It is fuolish to suppose otherwise. 
Six thousand years have passed away, and millions upon millions of hnman beings have 
lived since Adam, and how gradual has been their progress in locomotion! Fifty years 
ago, travelling by steam would have been considered a miracle; and not a great many 
hundreds of years since, conveyance by means of carriages was an astonishing circum- 
stance.’ Did our time and limits allow, we have no doubt that, by an ‘analytical 
process,’ we should be able to show conclusively, than man could not, in the first ages of 


the world, have moved himself from place to place, in any other way than upon his 
hands and feet. 
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‘ Another reason we have for supposing that our progenitors moved upon their hands 
and feet, is, that the serpent, that most lowly and subtle of all the beasts of the field, 


‘ Squat like a toad, close at the ear of Eve,’ 


and tempted her by his whispers. If she allowed herself to listen to the conversation 
of serpents, she must have been in a situation to associate with them. If her position 
had been erect, she would have shunned the approach and familiarity of so disgusting 
an animal, and thus have prevented the misery thereby occasioned. We are told, too, 
that Cain, when he murdered Abel, ‘rose up. This is an argument in favor of our 
theory, that none can gainsay. These men were rough and uncouth in their manners. 
Cain, particularly, was of a morose and quarrelsome disposition, naturally. Like a 
beast he lived, and likea beast he yielded to the impulse of every passion. Abel irritated 
him, and he, like modern bear infuriate, ‘ rose up’ on his hind feet, and slew him. 

‘From the time of Adam, down to the deluge, the period of man’s life was from six 
to nine hundred years. Blessed days! Then ages rolled one after another, and men 
continued to live on; and it was only ‘length of days,’ as the Scriptures expressively 
term it, which, like sleep, silently and peacefully removed them to that state of for- 
getfulness, from which mortals never recover. After the flood, we find that the age of 
man immediately diminished to less than five hundred years. This we attribute to the 
habits acquired by the family of Noah, while in the ark. The apartments in that build- 
ing, which belonged to this family, were so confined, that its occupants were obliged to 
sit and stand in an upright position. Thus they, in a measure, acquired an erect habit, 
by which their organs became disordered, and their lives shortened. 

*Man’s disposition is such, that he would rather pursue a bad fashion, if it be new, 
than adhere to one infinitely better, if it be old. Under the influence of this propensity, 
the descendants of Noah continued in what we shail call the perpendicular habit; and 
they soon began to imagine that it possessed very great advantages over the one to 
which their ancestors had been accustomed. At length, the habit became so fixed, that, 
instead of indulging in it occasionally, they gave themselves up entirely to it, and it 
gradually grew into a second nature. As the habit increased, age diminished, and hu- 
man life dwindled down to the three-score and ten years which are now the period of 
man’s sojourn on earth. Is it not reasonable that such should have been the case? 
While the position of man was horizontal, his food was digested without that irritation 
of the organs which now exists. All the parts of the system were free from undue 
action, and the frequent interruptions to which they are now liable from the pressure 
of food. 

‘Doubtless there will be a great many foolish objeetions raised to this theory, as 
there are to all theories of importance. It will be sufficient to reply to such objections 
when they are started. There are one or two questions, however, that now suggest 
themselves, which it may be well to answer. It may be asked, how men could erect 
such a building as the ark, when they moved upon their hands and feet? It is not in- 
consistent with our doctrine, that hands were used for other purposes than locomotion. 
They must have been used in tilling the ground, and men either sat or knelt when thus 
occupied. Theark was built of gopher wood, which was a soft, pitchy substance, that 
could be moulded without much exertion of the body. It may be asked, also, why 
four-footed animals do not live to the great age of our first parents, if our doctrine be 
correct? We answer, some species of quadrupeds do live to a great age; others, such 
as neat cattle, are naturally short-lived ; and we will venture to say, that when they 
shall attempt to walk upor their hind feet, they will not live to a fiftieth part of their 
present age! 

‘We have not sufficient time to extend our arguments farther, and if we had, we do 
not think we need say one word more, to insure conviction, in any convincible mind, 
of the truth of ourdoctrine. There is much force in the theory, that the great quanti- 
ties of food, and the multifarious forms in which it is used, do more or less injury to the 
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human systein , but those who attribute disease and death to man's folly in this respect, 
must certainly bein error. If such would benefit the world by their philanthropy, let 
them return to the original and natural position of their race, and they will set an exam- 
ple which will be followed as soon as that which they now advocate, and with about as 
much advantage to their fellow-creatures.’ 


New Reprosirory or THe Arts. — We are well assured that we are doing our 
readers an acceptable service, in calling attention to the spacious and beautiful ‘ Re- 
pository of the Arts,’ recently opened at 411 Broadway, by Messrs. Davis anp Horn. 
It is an extensive dépot of the rarest English and French plain and colored engravings, 
imported from the most eminent houses in Europe, as soon as published, together with 
every variety of fine stationary and artists’ materials, from the most approved manu- 
facturers. In the musical department, may be found a large assortment of superior 
piano-fortes, selected personally by Mr. Horn, of whose long experience in ‘touching 
them to most melodious music,’ few of our readers are ignorant; and if one might 
judge from the felicitous manner in which his accomplished partner acquitted himself 
on the flute, at the late brilliant cuncert given by Mr. Horn at the City Hotel saloon, 
there is little reason to doubt, that heis an equally capable judge of other musical instru- 
ments, of which the establishment boasts an abundant store — as flutes, guitars, violins, 
violoncellos, etc., the whole warranted perfect, in every respect. Large selections, also, of 
classical music, by ancient and modern composers, are imported direct from Gerinany, 
France, and England. We have very sincere pleasure in commending this establish- 
ment to such of ‘ the trade’ as may be interested in its character, and to our music and 
picture-loving readers generally. Unlike too many of the musical profession, who have 
enjoyed a liberal ‘ patronage’ from the American people, its proprietors are gentlemen, in 
their habitudes and feelings ; and the purchaser or visitor may rely, not only upon ho- 
norable dealing, but a kind and courteous bearing, which has in it nothing of deception, 
and involves no ‘ promises to the ear, to be broken to the hope.’ 





Ssaxsreare Forcenrizs. — The following, from the ‘Common-Place Book of a Sep- 
tuagenarian,’ by Matruew Carey, Esyq., is the passage alluded to by a correspondent 
below, who must, to adopt the language of a western debater, have ‘lived to a most 
numerous age.’ We had supposed the matter in question to have long been settled, 
beyond all peradventure : 


*Lirerary Entuvusiasm ano Fo.tty.— When the notorious IRELAND imposed on 
the public, by producing the tragedy of ‘ Vortigern,’ and some other spurious writings, 
which he pretended to have been written by SHaxspeare, some of the first literati in 
England were completely deceived, and believed them genuine relics of that illustrious 
writer, and from the assumed eloquence and excellence of the sentiments, discovered, 
as they thought, proofs of their great paternity. As soon as the cheat was revealed, by 
the sagacity of afewcritics, whose acumen was proof against the imposture, the ven? 
and its accompaniments were pronounced to be worthless and trifling, as might have 
been expected from a mere lad. But before this dénouement took place, Boswell was 
so enraptured and so completely gulled, that he went down on his knees to return 
thanks to God, that he had lived to see so many genuine relics of the illustrious Shak- 
speare!’ 


‘In the Knicxersocker for June, 1835, is an anecdote of Boswe..’s enthusiasm in 
relation to ‘IngLanv’s Shakspeare Forzeries.’ I am not acquainted with MatrHew 
Carey, Esq., nor the sources whence his information is derived; but I was intimate 
with W. H. Ire.anp, for many years, and have heard the aneedote alluded to, told by 
him, with the alteration of aname. The person who knelt down, etc., was the Rev. 
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Dr. Parr, the eminent Greek scholar; and he was afterward one of the first to join the 
‘critics, whose acumen was proof against the imposture,’ in the cry against Ireland. 
And it is my firm belief, (not to say positive knowledge, from the lips of Ireland him- 
self,) that the very ‘sagacity and acumen’ of Matong, was the cause of depriving the 
world of one of the most beautiful of SHaxspeare’s plays. Allow me to ask a few 
questions of the thinking world. When Ireland rovunp the tragedy of ‘ Vortigern,’ he 
was about sixteen years of age. It was received by the world, and actually produced 
at Drury Lane Theatre, as Shakspeare’s, until Malone published his pamphlet, which 
put it down, or rather elicited the ‘ Confessions of Ireland,’ which vanity dictated. And 
where could be found the youth of sixteen, who would not have seized the opportunity, 
as he did, of being thought the author of a tragedy, written by the immortal Shak- 
speare ? — and, as hethen naturally thought, the intrinsic merit of the tragedy would 
make it as celebrate’ under the name of Ireland, as that of the great bard. Now what 
did Ireland (who lived until he was nearly sixty) ever write, to vindicate the ‘ assump- 
tion’ and ‘confession’ that he was the author of the beautiful tragedy of ‘ Vortigern? 
I believe there is nota copy of it for sale in London. He had not a copy, andI was 
myself engaged for years in searching for it. The Rev. Toomas Froenatt Diepin lent 
me Ear. Sprencer’s copy to read; and he was of the same opinion with myself. He 
pronounced it next to Hamlet, and superior to Othello, but said that as Ireland was 
living, and he so old, he should ‘leave it for the world to decide, after that generation 
had passed away, when there would be more written upon it, than had ever been written 
concerning the author of Junius.’ And when we remember that the first edition of 
Miron laid on the shelves for five years, and the publisher had a new title printed, 
as the ‘ second edition,’ to help sell the first, it isnot marvellous that ‘ Vortigern’ should 
be overlooked for a time, particularly since so few can obtain a copy to read.’ 


Tue New Year. — Friendly correspondents have poured upon our table a multitude 
of poetical favors, upon a general theme, the new year. Several of these possess such 
excellence, that we shall refer to them hereafter, in considering the contents of a 
‘drawer,’ now well nigh filled to overflowing. ‘F. W.S.,’ ‘G. D.,’ and ‘J.C.’ way 
hence infer, that their kind intentions are duly appreciated. The following lines, from 
the pen of Park Bensamin, Esq., late editor of the ‘American Monthly Magazine,’ 
whom we have pleasure in announcing as a regular contributor to these pages, require 
no praise at our hands: 


‘TIME STILL MOVES ON.’ 


1 It. 


Time still moves on, with noiseless pace, 1 The cloud that, like a little hand, 
And we are loiterers by the way ; | Slow lingers when the morning shines, 
Few win and many lose the race, Expands its volume o’er the land, 
For which they struggle, day by day ; | Dark as a forest-sea of pines ; 
And even when the goal is gained, While that which casts a vapory screen 
How seldom worth the toil it seems! Before the azure realm of day, 
How lightly valued, when obtained, | Rolls upward from the lowland scene, 
The prize that flattering Hope esteems! And from the mountain tops away. 


IT. Iv. 
Submissive to the winds of chance, | Qh, fond deceit! to think the flight 
We toss on Life's inconstant sea: | Of time will lead to pleasures strange, 
This billow may our bark advance, And ever bring some new delight, 
And that may leave it on the lee: To minds that strive and sigh for change, 
This coast, which rises fair to view, | Within ourselves the secret lies, 


And that, which beetles o’er the blue, Our hearts would murmur, though our skies 
Be safest for the shattered sail. Were bright as those of Eden still! 


New-York, January 1, 1838. P. B. 


| 
May thick be set with rocky mail, Let seasons vary as they will; 


















































88 Editors’ Table. 


Musicat Instruction. — The well-known composer and musical instructor, Mr. 
Warson, at 385 Broadway, devotes, as we perceive by the public journals, the whole 
of his time to giving instruction to private pupils, and to those intended for the profes- 
sion. Mrs. Warson, also, the delightful vocalist, to whom we have often referred, has 
retired entirely from theatrical engagements, and gives lessons in her favorite art. 
Such as have listened to the touching sweetness of her ‘ John Anderson, my Joe,’ will 
need no encomium of ours, to insure their applause. Indeed, the European reputation 
of Mr. Warson, and the talents of his lady, are familiar to all communities on the 
Atlantic sea-board. We bespeak for them, from among the lovers of a pure and artis- 
tical vocal style, as many pupils as they deserve; and this unsolicited ‘bespeak’ is as 
liberal as even themselves could desire. 


Tue Curnese Musevm at Pxrirapetpaia. — Though left but narrow space, we can- 
not resist the inclination to bear our brief but cordial testimony to the attractions of the 
* Chinese Museum’ at Philadelphia, which we had the pleasure of visiting on a recent 
occasion. It is préeminently one of the most extensive, elegant, and tasteful collections 
in America. The coup d’e@il is gorgeous and imposing, and in the detail, it will satisfy 
the most fastidious observer. To Natuan Dunn, Esq., a private citizen of great enter- 


prise and public spirit, are the public of our sister city indebted for this unrivalled exhi- 
bition. 


Tae American Scuoot Lisrary.— The ‘American Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge,’ we are glad to perceive, have commenced the publication of a Dis- 
trict School Library for the United States, to consist, ultimately, of from fifty to one 
hundred volumes, of instructive works, on various subjects, calculated to interest and 
benefit the young. The cheap and excellent ‘American School Library,’ published by 
the Brorners Harper, to which we have before referred, form the opening collection. 
The enterprise deserves abundant success. 


Lectures ON THE Enc.isu Ports. — We perceive that Witt1am H. Simmons, Esq., 
of Massachusetts, has commenced a course of lectures upon the English poets, at 
Clinton Hall. If an earnest recommendation could avail with our city readers, 
there should not be left standing-room for a solitary auditor, when he addresses the 
public. We have heretofore remarked, and experience has only confirmed the correct- 
ness of the assertion, that for ease, grace, and force of elocution, and especially for a 
mellow richness and varied intonation of voice, Mr. Simmons’ superior has never been 
heard in New-York. Add tothese, a fine intellect, a cultivated mind, and the spirit to 
appreciate, and the ability to set forth, the better characteristics of poetry,and the reader 
will have a ‘picture in little’ of Mr. Simmons’ powers as a lecturer. 


To Corresponpents. — A number of communications, among them some from favorite contribu- 
tors, have been received, and await insertion ; but we have space for only this brief and general 
acknowledgment of their reception and disposition. Extracts from the original poem by Joe. 
BaR.Low, a sea-sketch, by the author of ‘ Jack Marlinspike’s Yarn,’ with a poem by Prof. INGRAHAM, 
will appear in the number for February. We must not omit here, to express our obligations to 
‘Wa.oscey,’ for palming upon us an article as original, which, since its insertion on a preceding 
page, we have ascertained to be a plagiarism. We are doubtless indebted for this ingenuous and 
manly act, to the fact, that we have ‘ respectfully declined’ intellectual failures from the same source, 
the authenticity of which could not be doubted. 








Tue Drama.— The absence of our capable theatrical correspondent, for the last month, must 
constitute our apology for the omission of our usual dramatic criticisms. 


